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INTRODUCTION 


Luther and the Use and Misuse of the “Doctrine of the Two Kingdoms” in the 
Theology, Practice and Institution of Lutheran Churches — Some Examples 
from History and Future Prospects 





Preliminary Observations 


From 1963 to 1970 the Theological Commission of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion (LWF) wrestled with fundamental exegetical and systematic questions con- 
cerning the relationship between a Lutheran “doctrine of the two kingdoms” 
and the Reformed emphasis upon the lordship of Christ. In the final report, it 
should be pointed out that there was no longer sufficient time to test the 
findings in concrete situations and with interdisciplinary methods.' After 1970 
this task became even more important, since there arose in some Lutheran 
churches, as well as in the Lutheran World Federation as a whole, profound 
crises and tensions which were in part expressly related to the topic of the 
“doctrine of the two kingdoms,” or pertaining to the theme of “the church in 
the world.” (Examples of this may be found in Ethiopia, Namibia, South Africa, 
Chile, the Federal Republic of Germany, the German Democratic Republic, also 
in the problem of international church organizations and their relationship to 
questions of international justice.) Since 1970 the Lutheran World Federation’s 
Commission on Studies has undertaken a broader range of activities, moving in 
a variety of directions aimed at assisting the member churches in their efforts 
to clarify their own thinking.? One of these attempts was the promotion of a 
three-stage project in which a team of authors undertook to explain more fully 
the concept and role of a “doctrine of the two kingdoms” in a variety of con- 
texts. The initial stage was achieved with the publication of a series of interna- 
tional sourcebooks on the subject. They contain relevant texts in German? and 
in English* from biblical times to Luther and from the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. A bi-lingual volume with source materials from the Nordic countries 
completes the series.° 


The second stage of the study consists of the collection of case studies and back- 
ground studies presented in this volume. A text-book on the subject intended for 
use in local congregations will conclude the study project in its present form. 


The material for the sources and case studies which has been collected up to now 
has not been assembled for academic reasons but derives from current church 
practice. The crises, struggles, and even divisions that this theme has engendered 
in the churches that were examined challenge us to undertake an intensive study 
of the historical and systematic questions — both old and new — whicli are 














involved, for the sake of clarifying the entire subject. The opinions presented in 
this introduction and in the concluding section are intended to serve a heuristic 
and indicative purpose. They make no pretense of providing systematic con- 
clusions. For that very reason, they serve to pinpoint the controversial issues and 
thus stimulate further historical and systematic research. Although these view- 
points have been cast in their present form by the editor of the present volume, 
they actually originated in a long process of study utilizing the sources and case 
studies and mutual conversations with the other authors. 


The purpose of this introduction is to outline briefly the historical background 
to which the case studies — drawn from different countries in the twentieth 
century — are related. As far as possible, the interaction between theological 
formulation and practical institutional reality of the churches in the historical 
context must always be kept in mind. In this connection, the question of inter- 
action between social, cultural, economic and political interests in church and 
society becomes of central importance. Expressed in this way, the question of 
the “doctrine of the two kingdoms” becomes even more crucial and far-reaching 
in its implications. The question may now be phrased: Has a church ever pro- 
moted, maintained, endangered, or even lost its Christian identity and mission 
through some form of the “doctrine of the two kingdoms,” or its constituent 
elements — not only in its doctrinal formulations but also in its whole way of 
life, including its organizational structure? 


Because the present studies were undertaken in order to help the churches 
clarify their own thinking and attitudes in situations of crisis and conflict, and 
because thcology cannot evade the task of helping the churches to find valid 
norms (in spite of many unanswered questions), we have attempted in a 
concluding section to answer the question concerning criteria and to provide a 
critical typology. The suggested criteria and types are intended to serve as 
heuristic instruments for critical thinking about the historial cases cited, and 
thus to promote better understanding of our own situation. The question of 
evaluation has been included intentionally. The material is therefore not merely 
descriptive or analytical in its present format. In our consultation with the 
authors, we considered for a long time whether or not we should use a purely 
formal and “neutral” criterion to describe the various types. A joint decision was 
taken to combine criteria of form with criteria of content; this meant that we 
have deliberately rejected a positivist methodology in favour of a critical 
methodology based upon the social sciences and theology. On the other hand, 
we have not attempted to carry out a full evaluation of the cases by means of 
a hypothetical-heuristic typology. The case studies and background studies were 
simply too varied to allow this. It would now be possible or even desirable to 
undertake a methodical systematic case study of this kind on the basis of the 

















work that has been done to date. At this point we can do no more than to 
encourage initial reflection. 


The second part of the concluding section contains an outline which indicates 
the direction that subsequent investigation in systematic theology and church 
practice could take in the light of the interpretations of Luther that are possible 
today. The historical material can help bring our subject into clearer focus. 


I. The Historical Background 


1. Luther 


Any understanding of the historical expressions which we today call “the 
doctrine of the two kingdoms” is blocked from the start, if we assume that 
Luther developed a comprehensive doctrine which was then handed down and 
applied in the Lutheran churches as a doctrinal “topos.” Already in Luther’s 
own thinking, different elements of tradition are interrelated; sometimes these 
elements are expressed in sharply concrete terms, sometimes they are developed 
further and expressed in widely varying terminologies. This does not, however, 
mean that his thinking was implicitly unsystematic. 


In this short space, it is impossible to give a complete picture of these complex 
trends up to the time of Luther. But since the problem of misunderstood 
dualisms’ will be crucial for subsequent developments, the following points 
should be kept in mind: 


In the apocalyptic New Testament Augustinian tradition, Luther perceives an 
antithetical dualism. God’s power in history is engaged in a relentless struggle 
with the power of evil (i.e., the kingdom of the devil) until the end of time. 
This power of evil seeks to divert creation from its salutary relationship to its 
creator (i.e., faith) so that it may eventually destroy itself. God fights against 
the power of evil in every dimension of creaturely existence, with the intent of 
establishing His ultimate reign of perfection (i.e., the kingdom of God). 
According to Luther, He does this in various ways, particularly two ways that 
correspond to the two basic dimensions or relationships of human life. In the 
first case, human beings find themselves in a situation in which they must deal 
with themselves, with others, and with the world in which they live in such a 
way that their life, their relationships and their life in the world are possible and 
even improved (in traditional theological language, this is called the dimension 
of “works”). In this dimension, God gives people different capacities, instru- 
ments and freedoms so as to deal with these matters in a responsible way, These 
good gifts of God, through which He desires to rule His world (i.e., “the 
temporal governance of God”) are symbolized and summarized by Luther under 














the term “Vernunft” (“reason”). It is evident that “reason” in the classic 
theological and philosophical sense is not equivalent to the modern concept of 
logical reason in the sense of autonomous scientific and technical exploitation. 
On the contrary, “reason” means participating in what is good and true, what 
promotes sharing in the good of all and gives stability. According to Luther, 
God, in his temporal governance, endows human beings with “reason” in order 
to prevent them from misusing their human abilities (i.e., against the power of 
evil). “Reason” may also apply to the use of publicly controlled and legitimate 
force for the protection of the general welfare; this is symbolized in the medieval 
symbol of “the sword.” 


This very real possibility of misusing the capacities which have been bestowed on 
human beings — their ability to participate in what is true and good (“reason”) 
— points to the second basic dimension of human life in the world. In the 
relationship which people enjoy with each other, as well as with the world, their 
basic character and orientation become clear. Either they are motivated by the 
power of evil (i.e., unbelief, the sin of the “heart,” reliance upon idols, presump- 
tion) or else they live from the good gifts of the merciful God (i.e., faith, 
acceptance of forgiveness and of God’s redeeming Spirit). There is no neutral 
position.® God works through His renewing Spirit to liberate human beings from 
sin and from the powers of evil, thereby also liberating them from “works” and 
leading them to what is good. His renewing Spirit comes to people (i.e., “the 
spiritual governance of God”) through the revelation in Christ. In a hidden and 
only occasionally apparent manner, God brings about this liberation towards the 
goal of His perfect kingdom in which peace and justice freely “dwell.” 


For His “twofold governance” of His modes of acting (according to Luther), 
God makes use of institutions set up by human “reason” (cooperatio hominum 
cum deo). In Luther’s time, these institutions were described as the institutions 
of the church, the public institutions of the state, and the economic institutions 
(ecclesia, politia, oeconomia). Admittedly, such institutions serve completely 
different dimensions of human life and human relations, sometimes employing 
different means. But all serve God’s loving will, which is to combat the powers 
of evil. The ultima ratio of political action, compulsion, and force, may appear 
as the negation of love, but still remains a “strange work” (opus alienum) of 
love, and that is its only political justification. Because all human institutions 
serve God’s loving will, they also serve one another. This means that God’s two- 
fold governance (spiritual and temporal) and the human institutions employed 
for this task are, in Luther’s opinion, neither dualistically opposed to each 
other nor interdependent, but complementary and interrelated. For the institu- 
tion of the church and its ministries — and not only for individual Christians — 
this signifies concretely that, through the preaching of the Law and the Gospel 














and the promotion of the gifts of the Spirit, the church serves both God’s 
spiritual and His temporal “governance”: That is to say, the church witnesses to 
truth and right in every dimension of life — against the powers of evil, and hence 
usually through the life of the cross. For the institutions themselves, not just the 
persons who inhabit them, are constantly endangered by sin and therefore in 
need of constant criticism and improvement for the sake of the neighbour, From 
a theological point of view, this critical witness and action by the church is made 
possible, because love is the fulfilment of the Law and of “reason.” Neither the 
relinquishment of one’s own rights nor the protection of the rights of others 
expresses a dualistic ethic; but both of these activities derive from love for the 
neighbour and ultimately serve him. 


The following diagram may help to illustrate the above remarks: 
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Nowhere did Luther ever present a systematic “doctrine of the two kingdoms” 
that even remotely resembles this diagram. That would not have been in keeping 
with his lively anti-scholastic theological style. But he was drawn more and more 
to consider the crucial questions confronting the church and society, which he 
endeavoured to solve critically and constructively with the aid of Law and 
Gospel. Here we may draw a distinction between three lines of reasoning in 
which he combines, uses and works with individual elements of a doctrine of 
two kingdoms and twofold governance. 


a) The line of reasoning in which he criticizes the church and clericalism. The 
medieval church had defined itself as the “spiritual power” (potestas spiritualis) 
in its own hierarchy. In sharp antithesis to this, Luther made it clear that it is 
improper to apply the term “spiritual power,” or “God’s kingdom of righteous- 
ness” to anything except the Spirit of God Himself, who creates faith, love, and 
hope, through grace. The church, as the holy people of God with all attendant 
gifts of grace and institutions, embodies the form of pure service: the form of 
the suffering servant, the crucified Christ. The power of the church is expressed 
through the defenceless and persecuted Word and by a life of truth and righteous- 
ness. Consequently, justification by faith alone, within the framework of the 
concept of God’s twofold governance, is essentially bound up with the life of 
poverty and suffering on the part of the church which proclaims this justifica- 
tion. This is in strong opposition to the church’s medieval practice, in which it 
acquired and retained tremendous wealth by enlarging the power of the clergy and 
by obtaining political privileges. 

b) The anti-monastic line of reasoning. In the medieval church, it was con- 
sidered less holy to work in the spheres of commerce or administration than to 
do work that was specifically organized by the church, or that was specifically 
Christian. But, in Luther's opinion, the justification of human beings by faith 
necessarily means that it is precisely in the secular occupations and institutions 
that people must demonstrate their faith and their love for their neighbour and 
that the church must give critical and constructive witness and service. It was in 
this sense, therefore, that Luther instructed people on how to behave in their 
daily occupations, that he participated in the enforcing of a new order of peace 
based on law, encouraged the development of a new educational system, pro- 
tested against the first multinational money monopolies (e.g., the Fugger 
family), opposed the misuse of power by the princes, and so forth. 


c) The anti-enthusiastic line of reasoning. Whereas Luther strongly encour- 
aged and practised the Christian’s active participation and the church’s public 
witness in economic and political affairs, for the benefit of the neighbour and 
to the glory of God, at the same time he opposed the notion that the entire 
world could become the church in anticipation of the perfect kingdom of God. 











The freedom of the spirit of love brooks no compulsion. Fighting against non- 
Christians and exterminating them with the sword completely contradicts the 
life of suffering demonstrated by Christ and his body in this world. Love of 
the neighbour should express itself through providing the best possible institu- 
tions to promote justice and to protect what is just and right for human society. 
In Luther’s opinion, this meant not abjuring the status quo, as is often main- 
tained, but rather it meant that Christians and the church should actively 
participate in the struggle to improve economic, social and public institutions — 
even at the risk of enduring persecution and the cross. Some of his statements 
and policies (e.g., in the Peasants’ Revolt) could be misused to support injustice. 
But this does not invalidate his basic intention; it merely indicates the extent to 
which he, and the Lutheran churches after him, were able to carry out that 
intention adequately. Moreover, in view of subsequent historical experience 
relating to this point, more care must be exercised to prevent institutions from 
being misused by those in power; counter-strategies to ward off misuse of this 
kind must also be provided, with the church’s assistance. 


2. Development to the End of the First World War 


As was noted above, Luther never formulated any systematic “doctrine” con- 
cerning the two kingdoms or twofold governance of God; rather, he studied and 
stressed certain elements in problem areas that relate to this concept — problems 
concerning society and the church’s position within society. The same holds true 
for the history of Lutheranism after the Reformation. Certain elements in 
Luther’s thinking were taken up, ignored, modified, or expressed in widely 
divergent forms, by accord with the particular social and historical situation of 
each country.” Further careful investigation needs to be devoted to this pro- 
cess,! ° 


It was not until the 1930s that the term “the doctrine of the two kingdoms” 
became fixed in use, as German Lutherans made use of a political interpretation 
of the “doctrine of the two kingdoms” to justify National Socialism. This inter- 
pretation was sharply attacked by Karl Barth and his followers, and self-critical 
Lutherans subsequently attempted to examine the problem on the basis of 
Luther and biblical insights. In this connection, the book by Harald Diem, 
Luthers Lehre von den zwei Reichen (1938), proved epoch-making.'! 


An additional observation is in order here. In the development of this topic 
— in the light of international developments as well — German political and 
social history and its repercussions for theology and for the church occupy a 
central role, although that history suggests problems of universal importance. 
Lutheran churches in other countries developed clearly independent positions. 
Some elements can be seen already in the nineteenth century; then the process 











has become progressively stronger during the past forty years, as for example in 
the United States, Scandinavia, Eastern Europe, South Africa, and Namibia. Let 
us look first at the development in Germany. 


Luther lived in a comparatively unsettled but dynamic age — we need only recall 
the polarity between the Emperor and the princes, legislative reforms, or the 
search for viable institutional forms in the church. The post-Reformation age in 
Germany really began with the victory of the absolute territorial princes who 
ruled the territories (Länder) in which the churches (as “‘Landeskirchen"’) were 
integrated, This had profound consequences for the churches in terms of their 
theology, practical life, and institutional organization. The differences over 
against Luther are already to be seen in the thinking of Melanchthon.'? The 
critical constructive antithesis between the ministry and Christians on the one 
hand, and secular institutions on the other — measured in each case by the norm 
of love and “reason” was superseded by what was later called “obedience to 
the authorities” (Untertanengehorsam). Luther considered obedience as a form 
of critical participation. But Melanchthon, in his “Apology of the Augsburg Con- 
fession,” Article XVI, writes: “The Gospel does not legislate for the civil estate 
. .. It not only approves governments but subjects us to them, just as we are 
necessarily subjected to the laws of the seasons and to the change of winter and 
summer as ordinances of God.” This interpretation of Romans 13:1-7 is much 
less critical than Luther’s own exegesis of the same verses. 


Luther observed that the purpose of the three estates (Stände) — economic, 
political and ecclesiastical — was.to guide people concerning their responsibility 
to God in secular occupations. But the subsequent orthodox Protestant view 
transformed this observation into the basic principle of the church's own con- 
stitution: the church consisted of the three estates — economic, political and 
ecclesiastical.'? This is but one indication of the fact that the church, in terms 
of its organization, was completely integrated into the state as ruled by its 
prince.'* In this respect it proved disastrous that in his most popular writing, 
the “Small Catechism,” Luther had dealt with the doctrine of “the authorities” 
(Obrigkeit) in relation to the Fourth Commandment where it was equated with 
the injunction to obey one’s parents. None of this has affected Luther’s distinc- 
tion between “office” (Amt) and “person” (Person), which was intended to 
encourage people in the development of a critical attitude. As a result, social 
ethics became personalized, the attention of theology became concentrated 
solely upon persons, while institutional structures became accepted in an 
uncritical manner and, indeed, were even taken for granted. In addition, the con- 
necting of political responsibility with obedience to parents naturally played 
hand-in-glove with the overwhelming patriarchal features of the absolute rule of 
princes — features which had been developed under humanistic (Roman!) 
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influences — while Luther’s reservations were more or less cast aside. There were, 
however, a few exceptions,'° and in the towns, Lutheranism developed quite 
differently." é 


Another trend which was fraught with serious consequences was the way in 
which the divided churches disqualified themselves following the intercon- 
fessional wars: 


The division between the churches was bound to give rise to a world 
which was completely detached from religious obligations, a world in 
which reason of state /Staatsräson) combined with changing political 
ideologies, to become a law unto itself, a world in which economic trends 
developed into independent forces with their own laws. The mutual war 
of annihilation between the “religious parties” at the time of the Re- 
formation made it essential to create new bases for life in society so that 
they could hold themselves out of the contradictions of the confessional 
struggles.! 7 


Admittedly, the separation between the spheres of life had already begun at the 
end of the Middle Ages, for a variety of reasons, and the twin universal powers — 
pope and emperor — proved increasingly less capable of binding these spheres 
together. The need to end the civil wars subsequently gave the princes an 
opportunity to try to seize more autonomy for themselves. An important mile- 
stone in this attempt is Bodin’s theory of sovereignty, in which he uses carefully 
chosen quotations from Luther and Calvin to prove the absolute authority of 
the father, all right of resistance being excluded."® 


As the traditional feudal and monarchical orders were subjected to criticism in 
the early and mid-nineteenth century (under the influence of the French Rev- 
olution), it was representatives of confessional neo-Lutheranism, such as 
Vilmar, Kliefoth, and Stahl, and even to a lesser extent Erlangen theologians like 
Harless, who defended these orders as eternal orders of creation.’ According to 
these theologians, the existing order is always from God (for this was their inter- 
pretation of Romans 13:1-7). The necessity for authoritarian control is 
grounded in human sinfulness, against which God is forced to act with the 
aid of harsh laws and commands. The motivation for all this is undeniably fear — 
fear that the revolution might undermine the interests and privileges of the 
church as an institution. For in its institutional life, the church was entirely 
dependent upon the secular authorities and upon their financial and administra- 
tive apparatus; in the rural areas the church was likewise dependent upon the 
nobility.2° 

It is interesting at this point to consider a different context, namely the United 
States of America. Samuel Simon Schmucker, representing an American 
Lutheran church during this same time-span interpreted the Augsburg Con- 
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fession as supporting the right to a legitimate revolution, providing criteria for 
good government. The power of sin prompts him to stress the principle of the 
separation of power and the control of power, on the grounds that the influence 
of sin is particularly strong on people in positions of authority. He similarly 
stresses the importance of Christians and of the office of the holy ministry for 
exercising a positive influence on political life.?" So there exists a contrast, not 
only between these Lutherans in North America and the “neo-Lutherans” in 
Germany, but also between them and “islands of German culture” in the USA, 
especially in parts of the Missouri Synod.?? 


Luther’s doctrine of God’s two kingdoms (or to be more precise, the doctrine of 
God’s twofold governance) was expressly referred to for the first time in 
Christoph Ernst Luthardt’s Ethik Luthers in ihren Grundzügen (1867).?* The 
concern of this book, as expressed in the introduction, was to marshal author- 
ities from the past in support of a bourgeois neo-Kantian ethic, as a response 
to the confusing diversity of new ethics and new problems. Luthardt’s portrait 
of Luther — unconsciously, to be sure — includes that same dualistic con- 
ceptualization of the nineteenth century which continues to obscure our under- 
standing of Luther even today: the notion that there are “two spheres of life.” 
This appears e.g. in the following dualisms: personal-material; inward-natural; 
the person and his or her disposition on the one hand, external obligation to 
duty on the other; a sense of spontaneous piety vs. the compulsion of the law, 
etc. Christianity is restricted to the personal, inner sphere; the preacher is 
forbidden to comment on political matters. Instead of locating dualism in the 
proper place (namely in the struggle against the power of evil in every sphere of 
life), a dualism is now introduced on the level of God’s twofold governance, 
whereas Luther’s thinking is unmistakably multi-dimensional and comple- 
mentary. 


An additional fateful variant of this misplaced dualism was that of liberal 
Lutheranism in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries.?* Its leaders 
were mainly men belonging to the Evangelical-Social Congress, such as the jurist 
Rudolph Sohm, the theologian Ernst Troeltsch, the later Friedrich Naumann 
(not the younger man!) in his transformation from theologian to liberal 
politician, and the sociologist Max Weber. Special mention should also be made 
of Wilhelm Herrmann as a representative of this position. In a positive sense, 
the concern of all these men was to ensure that a place be reserved for 
Christianity over against the great forces of modern times: science, economics, 
the state, racism, and colonialism. This they accomplished by recognizing the 
absolute character of these forces (which were apparently determined by fixed 
laws) as being of divine ordination, even as they reserved the private sphere of 
the individual as the place in which the redeeming love of Christ can take root 
and produce the fruits of the Sermon on the Mount. The following quotation 
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from Friedrich Naumann may be considered representative for many others in 

this camp: 
We return to the great old teacher of the German faith [i.e., Luther] , 
when we regard political matters as lying outside the sphere of the 
Christian message of salvation. I vote and recruit support for the German 
navy, not because I am a Christian, but because I am a citizen, and 
because I have learned not to apply the Sermon on the Mount to basic 
questions of concern to the state. 


That this attitude shows a lack of inner unity, I have already admitted 


But what I have asserted as a politician about the attitude of politics to 
the Gospel, and what I had to say in reply to this question, is also my 
answer to many other questions of this sort. The jurist must have a 
similar attitude toward the law, the businessman must have a similar 
attitude toward business. And isn’t everyone who earns his living today 
actually a businessman? The situation in which we find ourselves is deter- 
mined beforehand, leaving us very little room to exercise any freedom of 
choice. But within this area of freedom lives our personal ego, and this is 
the place where the wave of Jesus touches us most directly, All of us 
are servants in many things and have to obey an iron coercion, an exter- 
nal force or a logic which lies within the nature of things, But there is a 
place where we are free from this compulsion and this logic, a place 
where we feel that our life’s course is not absolutely predetermined, and 
it is in this part of our life that we will first of all be servants of Jesus.? $ 


It was this liberal-bourgeois Lutheranism which established the theoretical 
justification of the notorious concept that the spheres of life are autonomous. 
The concept itself was derived from Max Weber, and was taken up by Hermann 
Jordan, an Erlangen church historian, in 1917, in his book on Luther’s under- 
standing of the state.?° This notion was to have far-reaching consequences. 
Exploitation in industry, the idea of racial superiority, imperialistic wars, and 
iron measures in government were accepted and defended as though they were 
predetermined laws, or human destiny in a Social Darwinist sense. An example 
of this can be found in the “German” verse: “Der Gott, der Eisen wachsen liess, 
der will auch keine Knechte” (“The God who created iron wants no slaves”). 
These concepts were not challenged by the love of a Jesus who accepted the 
form of a servant, who came to serve and not to rule. 


The liberal group possessed a theoretician of ecclesiastical law in Rudolph Sohm, 
who applied the same false dualism to the concept of the church and its 
organization.?” According to Sohm, the true church is the spiritual community 
(Geistergemeinschaft) of private Christian individuals. Church organization, as a 
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“secular affair” is to be organized in accordance with general legal principles. 
And the law, to quote his own well-known phrase, is “a born pagan” (“ein 
geborener Heide”). Interpretations of this sort were certainly influenced not only 
by the traditions of the Landeskirchen, but also by the modern development of 
bureaucratization, with its clear distinction between the personal or private 
sphere and the public sphere of organization and technology.?® The freedom of 
the individual Christian is purchased at the price of abandoning the church as an 
institution to the authorities governing the state and society. Later, under the 
“Third Reich,” it became clear how quickly the last vestiges of freedom could 
be destroyed in such a context. 


Were there no forces in nineteenth-century German theology or church life able 
to mount a critical, constructive challenge to the reigning ideologies of that time, 
both old and new? Here we must draw attention to at least two trends. The first 
person worthy of mention is Albrecht Ritschl, a theologian who tried in his own 
way to develop the bi-polarity of Luther’s approach — justification through faith 
and sanctification in secular activity — within the context of his time.?? 
Admittedly, he establishes a direct connection between the state and the 
kingdom of God, or at least the preparation for that kingdom; this 
“Kulturprotestantismus” was rightly criticized later on the basis of Luther him- 
self. Secondly, there were a few pioneers in theology and in the practical 
diakonia who did not accept the development of the bourgeois capitalistic 
system as a “natural law” (Naturgesetz). These men defended the exploited 
working class and provided them not only with social help but also with political 
support. They proclaimed the redeeming power of the Gospel for the whole 
human being, not just for his personal life. In this connection, the two 
Blumhardts are especially worthy of mention; they came out of the tradition of 
Wurttemberg Pietism. The youthful Friedrich Naumann was also involved in this 
tradition. 


Both these “outsiders” who tried to swim against the current then prevailing in 
the churches and in theological discussion were pushed aside, and they generally 
failed to accomplish their purposes.” The great achievements of the nineteenth 
century in Germany — much lamented today — are these: the church com- 
promised with the prevailing ideologies both old and new; the working class was 
lost for the church;>! and people living in the colonial areas were oppressed and 
discriminated against.3? The distinctive framework for religion and the church 
in the nineteenth century was the complete separation of private life from public 
life in the specific context of bourgeois industrial society.** More detailed 
studies are needed to discover what positive aspects can arise from such a 
dialectic between private and public life.* In terms of this present discussion, 
the bad aspects are most evident, when this dialectic is falsely applied. The 
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essential meaning of religion and of the church, could find expression only in 
the realm of private life, and even then only in personal relationships and within 
the family. The economic, scientific, and public spheres of life were expected to 
be accepted and sanctioned automatically.” 


What was the situation in non-German Lutheran churches in the course of the 
nineteenth century? As already mentioned, there was a distinctive tradition in 
American Lutheranism which strongly stressed the importance of Christian partic- 
ipation in the shaping of political life and democratic society.’ This is even 
more interesting in view of the fact that Lutheranism in America was strongly 
influenced by German and Scandinavian theology. 


Another phenomenon must also be examined carefully, namely, Pietism, or 
revival movements, in the United States, Scandinavia, Finland, and even in 
Germany and in the missions originating from these countries. Pietism assumed 
different forms and had widely varying effects that were complex and sometimes 
even contradictory. In many cases, it enabled people to be relatively independ- 
ent of the governing bodies and surpreme authorities of church and state. In 
Scandinavia and Finland especially, Pietism allied itself with democratic peasant 
movements seeking self-government against both the monarchical state and the 
official church. Most of the groups which had emigrated to the United States 
belonged to this tradition. Their religious faith enabled them to live somewhat 
apart and to experiment with different constructive political ideas in establishing 
their societies; in some cases, in the United States, for example, they were able 
to exert influence on the political system. 


To be sure, this inner freedom could be transformed into a spiritualized form of 
freedom which left no mark on political conditions. In some cases, Pietism 
entered into a coalition with the ruling classes.77 The historical development 
by which the pietistic elements gradually merged into the evolving forms of the 
“doctrine of two kingdoms” has not yet been adequately studied. The book of 
Nordic source materials should shed more light on this development. It presents 
a broad field for research, one that has hardly been tapped to date. This question 
takes on even greater significance inasmuch as various forms of Pietism have 
enjoyed great influence on the European and North American missions, and 
through them, on the new churches of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 


At this point, we may summarize by asserting that the development of con- 
temporary social history has brought together several divergent elements, which 
have exerted an influence upon the development of theology, and vice versa: 


— social and political life became more independent of the churches as a re- 
sult of the wars of religion in the post-Reformation era; 

_ dualism and individualism came to the fore in philosophy (Descartes, 
empiricism, etc.); 
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— the development of science and technology in the subduing of nature, 
combined with an evolving system of control exercised by capitalism both 
at home and abroad, in terms of colonies and in the never-ending cycle of 
production and consumption; 

— as a consequence of this, bourgeois society succeeded in liberating itself 
from the state; thus ambivalently liberating social forces from feudalistic 
absolutism, simultaneously, from control by the public authorities; 

— further extension of bureaucratic methods of exercising dominion; 

— asa result of these developments, religion was restricted to the sphere of 
the private, inward, subjective life, and a development which was only 
strengthened by neo-pietistic movements. 


Future research should be expected to demonstrate what role these and other 
factors of international development in the West have played in exerting in- 
fluence upon theology and church practice.*° One point of contention is 
whether or not confessional neo-Lutheranism has tried to resist these dualistic 
modern cultural tendencies working to separate the world from religion, in an 
attempt to claim the whole of existence for God.*' Neo-Lutheranism appears 
to protest against the proud autonomy of the “religious moral personality” 
regarding the secular spheres as divine orders. This means, in effect, that neo- 
Lutheranism seems to regard the whole world as God’s, contenting itself with 
drawing distinctions within that world. 


This interpretation is undoubtedly correct insofar as it concerns criticism of the 
total governability (Machbarkeit) of the world in accordance with predetermined 
laws. But at least two questions need to be answered: Why is it that the distinc- 
tions drawn by the confessional neo-Lutherans — between the order of redemp- 
tion and the order of creation, between the Gospel and the Law, between the 
kingdom of God and the world — have features that run structurally parallel to 
the dualistic distinctions drawn by the liberals at the end of the nineteenth 
century, distinctions that have no relationship to the real Luther? Are they not 
both motivated attempts to come to grips with the facts of modern life? 
Furthermore, has not the theology of the orders of creation exercised a function 
similar to the liberal concept of “autonomous laws” (Eigengesetzlichkeit), 
namely, that of sanctioning the existing power system, in the first case, a feudal 
monarchical system? 


Viewed in historical context, both of these tendencies combine in the support 
given by neo-Lutheranism to National Socialism. For in Fascism the conservative 
elements in the German tradition were integrated with capitalistic bureaucratic 
nationalistic imperialistic striving for power. Some elements of the conservative 
tradition, however, opposed the totalitarian state — a significant development. 
The combination of these tendencies is particularly evident in the biography of 
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Paul Althaus, a theologian who underwent the transformation from liberalism to 
confessional conservatism.*? 


It is indicative that the real crisis in the traditions then described by the phrase 
of “doctrine of the two kingdoms,” occurred in connection with the accom- 
modation of neo-Lutheranism to Fascism. The dispute with the liberal Althaus 
served to prepare Karl Barth and his followers (including some Lutherans) for 
what emerged as the crucial crisis in neo-Lutheranism; this they helped to point 
out in their various writings, especially the “Barmen Theological Declara- 
tion.”*? Theologically, the decisive point was their attempt to correct a false 
understanding of the Law and of its relationship to the Gospel. For by 
abandoning the Law — as the result of a false dualism — to the dominant 
ideologies Lutheranism became the decisive instrument for sanctioning anyone 
who happened to hold power at the time. Karl Holl’s scholarly efforts had 
already rediscovered that “natural law” (das natiirliche Gesetz) for Luther was 
not an arbitrary factor, independent of Christ, but was identical with the Law 
of Christ, that is to say, with the mutual ways by which human beings serve one 
another.** These questions eventually led to a life-and-death struggle in actual 
church life, It is at this point that the first case study begins. 


II. The Case Studies and Background Studies 


1. Federal Republic of Germany 


Wolfgang Huber’s study on the Barmen Theological Declaration and the Two 
Kingdom Doctrine defines the central point of dispute, namely, the problem of 
“the autonomy of the secular spheres of life” (Eigengesetzlichkeit der 
Lebensgebiete) or, expressed in other words, “the emancipation of ethics from 
theology” (die Emanzipation der Ethik von der Theologie). He then traces the 
development of these problems in the Federal Republic of Germany and shows 
that, even today, there exists a widespread notion in theology and in church 
practice that the Christian faith has to do with motives alone, not, however, with 
essential criteria for social and political action. 


In his contribution, Trutz Rendtorff summarizes the questions which he con- 
siders of crucial importance for future study, on the basis of the international 
investigation that has been undertaken to date. 


2. German Democratic Republic 


Heino Falcke develops the argument that in the German Democratic Republic 
the doctrine of God’s twofold governance was helpful at the beginning in enabling 
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the Christian life to penetrate secular affairs; but it did not first show adequately 
the dialectic between the two modes of governance and their relation to the two 
kingdoms. One is struck by the author’s opposition to another increasingly 
common use of the doctrine of two kingdoms, because he utilizes a line of 
argumentation similar to Huber’s, namely, that the Christian faith is concerned 
with motivation alone, having nothing to do with the contents of “reason” — 
in this context, to be sure, not technocratic, but socialist “reason.” 


3. Hungary 


Andor Muntag insists that there is agreement in principle between the socialist 
goal of a just order and the Christian criteria of love. But he does not answer 
the question of whether Christians and the church can and must exercise a 
critical function in concrete social and political questions. 


4. Norway 


Torleiv Austad’s study is particularly interesting, for when the church in Norway 
was confronted by National Socialism it based its stand directly upon Luther in 
arriving at conclusions concerning the “doctrine of God’s twofold governance” 
that were diametrically opposed to those reached by the neo-Lutherans in 
Germany during the same period of time. The Norwegians emphasized the 
tradition of resistance in Luther’s thought. One of the reasons for the different 
conclusions which the Norwegians drew from Luther was the difference in 
interests of the two countries. In Germany people hoped that the “loyal and 
pious ruler” (getreuer und frommer Oberherr), Adolf Hitler, would develop new 
power; in Norway the whole nation was deprived of its freedom and occupied by 
Hitler. However, we must not assume that in a position of resistance like this the 
doctrine of God’s twofold governance can only be used to provide an ideological 
sanction for one’s own interests, if one has accepted the risk of demonstrating 
solidarity with the oppressed — even though assimilation might have been a 
viable option; as some other occupied countries discovered at that time. 
Identifying God’s secular governance with the state and the Law on the one 
hand, His spiritual governance with the church and the Gospel on the other, has 
created problems requiring further discussion. In any case, the close link 
between official power and justice — and that always means the rights of the 
weaker — is sound Lutheran theology. 


5. Denmark 


Henrik Fossing describes how the Danish bishops helped the Jews during the 
Nazi occupation of Denmark. His line of thinking is similar to the Norwegian 
case study. But he shows even more clearly that it was first in a crisis situation 
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that the traditional unreflected relationship between church and state, between 
church and political responsibility, became problematical for a Lutheran state 
church. There had been no full theological discussion beforehand on which to 
take a stand. It was only when the emergency actually arose that the church was 
compelled to examine its own theological position. One part of this process 
meant returning to the basic documents of the Reformation. In the case of 
Denmark, this extensive theological reflection did not begin until the first 
courageous protest had been made (cf. Regin Prenter). 


The second Danish study, by Johannes Aagaard, on the struggle between the 
Nordic mission and the International Missionary Council, merits special 
attention, inasmuch as the positions adopted are still in conflict with each other 
today, and in a similar fashion. Of course, the argumentation here is not 
expressly about “two kingdoms” or “twofold governance,” as in the German 
discussion (cf. Ihmels). But that reference to Romans 13:1-7 as a justification 
for unconditional obedience to the authorities (cf. Torm), coupled with a 
corresponding reluctance to see the political implications for missions, much less 
deal with them in a responsible manner, is typical of the traditions which later 
joined forces in a dualistic “doctrine of two kingdoms,” also in the sense of 
uncritical adaptation. Moreover, it is interesting to see that here, as in other 
countries, the slumbering neo-Lutheran heritage was formulated against the 
background of a political social Gospel. 


6. Namibia 
Lothar Engel traces the repercussions of such a theology and practice of missions 


in “German Southwest Africa” between the two world wars, although in this 
case, of course, no “doctrine of two kingdoms” was actually formulated. 


The debate on this question did not really become acute until the independent 
black churches, together with their oppressed peoples entered into a confessional 
struggle of resistance in a situation that in theology and practice is similar to that 
under National Socialism. This case has been examined by Klaus Eichholz. 


7. South Africa 


Wolfram Kistner’s study throws fresh light on the question of what conditions 
give rise to a dispute about the doctrine of two kingdoms. He describes how 
a German missionary, Hans Florin, under the influence of post-Nazi theology, 
ascribes the conflict between white and black Christians over the political 
significance of the Christian faith and of church fellowship to the concept of a 
doctrine of two kingdoms, whether wrongly or rightly applied. Here again, 
latent elements derived from nineteenth-century traditions are mentioned and 
attacked, in a critical situation, as misinterpretations of the doctrine of two 
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kingdoms. 


8. Brazil 


The term “doctrine of the two kingdoms” is not extensively used in Brazil, 
although the Brazilians have wrestled for a long time with similar problems, 
as Hans-Jürgen Prien points out. It is especially interesting to see how 
Lutheranism in Brazil has always been influenced by developments in Germany. 
The German church struggle (Kirchenkampf) of the 1930s and the debate over 
the significance of the “Barmen Theological Declaration” created deep divisions 
prior to 1945. This is clearly illustrated by the quarrel concerning the problems 
of nationhood (Volkstum). Since then, the question concerning the role that the 
church plays, and should play, in the social and political context of Latin 
America has erupted into a smouldering conflict. This conflict has recently come 
to the surface in the Kirchenkampf in Chile, where a German Christian group 
broke away from the rest of the Lutheran church. Unfortunately, no case study 
on this development is available. The separated church quotes the Augsburg 
Confession, Article 28, to justify its repudiation of “any political activity on the 
part of the church.”* At the same time, this separated church openly recognizes 
the totalitarian military regime, while repudiating the democratically elected 
government that has been overthrown, as well as Marxism. 


9. United States of America 


Supplementing the participatory approach of American Lutherans mentioned in 
the source books, Karl Hertz devotes his case study to the dualistic stream of the 
tradition of the two kingdoms and two modes of governance in the United 
States. It is very important to note the influence of Pietism in this respect. In his 
evaluation he includes historical studies, which is important to the questions 
raised in this volume and which could have been used even more. 


10. International Lutheranism 


Armin Boyens’ study of Lutheranism in the age of the dictators is only 
indirectly related to the theme of a “doctrine of two kingdoms.” But it indicates 
how the first attempt to form an international union of Lutheran churches, 
notably under the influence of German Lutheranism, was to be based upon a 
programme of “abstention from politics.” The underlying theological concepts 
are not expressly stated in the Minutes of the Executive Committee of the 
Lutheran World Convention (LWC). But those concepts are evident from the 
fact that Landesbischof (territorial bishop) Marahrens of Hanover, who also 
served as President of the Lutheran World Convention from 1935 to 1945, was 
able to sign the “Godesberg Declaration” formulated by the National Union of 
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German Christian Churches in 1939, and that, in keeping with that Declaration, 
he prevented the Lutheran World Convention taking any action against the 
crimes perpetrated by National Socialism. This Declaration definitely belongs to 
the disputes between the Confessing Church and neo-Lutheran advocates of a 
dualistic “doctrine of two kingdoms” and the concept of autonomous orders of 
creation (eigengesetzliche Schépfungsordnungen).*® 


It is also interesting to note how the positions of the churches in the Nordic 
countries and in the United States as described in the Lutheran World Conven- 
tion run parallel to the different studies on the two kingdoms and two modes of 
governance undertaken in those countries. Unlike the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, the Lutheran Council in the United States of 
America hesitated for a long time in its criticism of National Socialism.*? 
Another question which requires further investigation is the following: Does the 
omission of the sentence “The Lutheran World Convention abstains from all 
political involvement” in the newly drafted constitution of the Lutheran World 
Federation (1946) automatically promote “political watchfulness” as a 
necessary correlative, as Boyens claims? The subsequent history of the Lutheran 
World Federation, as well as the case studies in this volume for the post-1945 
period, indicate rather that the conflict which was conducted under these 
slogans had indeed entered a new phase as a result of the experiences under 
National Socialism but still smoulders. 


Summary 


An examination of the historical background sketches, as well as the case 
studies, shows that the first element of a nineteenth-century neo-Lutheran 
“doctrine of two kingdoms,” together with the subsequent full development of 
those “doctrines,” always seem to appear at a point in which Lutheran 
theologies or Lutheran churches are shaken out of their habitual routine or at 
least are challenged by crises. They are then compelled to justify themselves and 
to formulate or defend what had been merely implicit before. 


This observation applies to the confessional neo-Lutherans in the first half of the 
nineteenth century when they were confronted with the influence of the French 
Revolution in Germany. It applies especially to Johann Christoph Luthardt as he 
searches for a stable authority amid the confusing variety of ethical problems. It 
applies to the liberals in the light of the self-emancipating tendencies of secular 
life in the face of the challenge of Religious Socialism. The same position was 
held by the liberal Althaus, against whom Barth had formulated the polemical 
concept of the doctrine of two kingdoms. Not until the church had to struggle 
to find its own identity under National Socialism did this concept become a 
fixed formula. Since then, the process has frequently repeated itself, especially 
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in Southern Africa. The Norwegian study reveals a similar development, though 
there it is called the “doctrine of God’s twofold governance,” with entirely 
different concerns .and different emphases. The study on international 
Lutheranism also shows that the crisis of National Socialism brought out the 
different positions of the Lutheran churches in the United States, in the Nordic 
countries and in Germany, and even created conflicts between them. At first, a 
German Lutheran dualistic attitude of adaptation predominated, leading to the 
complete crippling of the Lutheran World Convention towards the end of the 
“Third Reich.” Nevertheless, this experience set in motion an international 
learning process. 

These actual differences in the direct or indirect interpretation of Luther’s con- 
cept of two kingdoms and twofold governance confront us with two tasks. The 
first is to examine with extreme care the historical background to each case. 
Elements of it are contained in the case studies that follow. The second is to 
work out essential criteria which will enable us to judge whether or not a 
doctrine of two kingdoms and/or two modes of governance has been rightly or 
wrongly applied in each specific situation. In the concluding section an attempt 
will be made to delineate a critical typology. 
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CONCLUDING SECTION 


Types of the Use and Misuse of the Doctrine of God’s Two Kingdoms and Two- 
fold Governance 


I. Categories and Criteria for Description and Evaluation 


When one considers the various historical developments which this theme has 
undergone, two things stand out. First, the theme of two kingdoms and twofold 
governance is an extremely complex matter. It raises every conceivable question 
concerning the relationship between God, the individual, society and the world. 
Indeed, the concept of two kingdoms and twofold governance is one of the great 
attempts in human history to provide a theological understanding for the totality 
of human experience. Second, this concept originated within distinct concrete 
historical conditions. In other situations it was forgotten, half-forgotten, devel- 
oped further or even misused. 


Both of these general observations require us to apply different methods simul- 
taneously as we attempt an evaluation. Theological, psychological, sociological 
and scientific methods really ought to be combined and then applied in a histori- 
cal and systematic fashion for each particular situation, Ever since the days of 
antiquity, the traditions related to this theme have revolved around a single 
question: What is the relationship between the gifts of the Spirit that are be- 
stowed upon the Christian community on the one hand, and what is called “rea- 
son” on the other — both in terms of our personal life and our institutional 
existence. In modern times, right up to the present day, this question — con- 
sciously or unconsciously — has taken on critical meaning in connection with 
the problem of the relationship between science and technology on the one 
hand, and the world, human life, society — and God on the other. This funda- 
mental question challenges both the capitalist and the socialist systems, as well 
as agrarian societies, inasmuch as they are unable to remain disassociated from 
the development of technological civilisation. 


It would be presumptuous to try to suggest detailed solutions to all these prob- 
lems in a concluding section on case studies, such as those described in this 
book. That would require a thorough discussion of theological, social and 
scientific approaches that would extend beyond the confines of this study. 
At this stage of our investigation, we can only describe some especially stim- 
ulating experiences in the historical development of our theme, by way of a 
typology. We can also provide some guidelines from the disciplines of theology 
and the social sciences for evaluating the various situations in which Lutheran 














churches find themselves as a contribution to a debate that continues to be 
necessary. The following typology affords one possible means of assessment. The 
concept of two kingdoms and governments, at least of some isolated aspects 
of this doctrine, may be used in the following ways: 


Type 1: It may be used to support an undifferentiated adaptation to existing 
power structures, without any critical evaluation of them in the light 
of Christian criteria or of “reason”; 


Type 2: It may be used to support a dualistic differentiated adaptation to 
existing power structures, without any evaluation of them in the light 
of Christian criteria or of “reason”; 


Type 3: It may be used to support a differentiated but integrated participation 
in God’s struggle to adapt the powers to universally applicable (long- 
term) interests of human beings in all relationships affecting their 
life and their freedom. 


Before describing these types, we must explain the way in which these concepts 
are used, 


The types are not intended as descriptions of a concrete historical case. They 
are rather to be understood in the sense of Max Weber’s “ideal types.” In pure 
form, they occur nowhere in the theory, practice or institutional arrangements 
of any specific Lutheran church in any specific place at any specific time. They 
are rather intended as heuristic aids for understanding and assessing certain 
types of thinking or church attitudes, insofar as they apply to a “doctrine of 
two kingdoms” or related aspects. In historical fact, one will normally find 
different types functioning simultaneously, either in particular mixed circum- 
stances or at different levels and in different groups in churches and societies. 


1. The Criteria for Evaluation 


The criteria for evaluation are to be sought in conversation (i.e., through lis- 
tening, acting and thinking ahead) with the history of the Christian tradition 
and with all the human efforts, both past and present, to live in accordance with 
“reason.” 


a) What is incontestable is that criteria from the biblical tradition can provide 
us with the means for evaluating the life of churches and societies today. In fact, 
the emphasis upon Holy Scripture in preference to all subsequent tradition, as 
the Reformation in its criticism of the medieval church insisted upon, has pro- 
vided us — in principle — with the most effective instrument for preventing the 
perversion of churches and theologies. The Bible, with its potential for criticism 
and renewal, even when it is sometimes forced into latency, can become the 
living Word of God, a dynamic force for atonement and renewal. This still 
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holds true, even though it is not as easy for us as it was at the time of the Ref- 
ormation to distinguish between Scripture and tradition; for we realize that 
different traditions already existed in the Bible, and that our own historical 
situations influence our respective views of Scripture. 


b) Our search for Christian criteria that can help us evaluate a phenomenon 
like the theory and practice of a “doctrine of two kingdoms” is furthered by 
the efforts to understand the original concepts, by which the Reformers and 
the authors of the confessional writings attempted to formulate biblical truth 
in words like “kingdoms” and “governance.” Admittedly, it must be emphasiz- 
ed that such attempts — including the present one — to examine and discuss the 
Reformers’ authentic concepts in critical fashion may also be misused for ideo- 
logical purposes. None of the criteria from a) to d) mentioned here, whether 
Christian or “reasonable,” is in itself strong enough to withstand the temp- 
tations. If there is any chance at all for that, it is the interplay of all these 
criteria at once. 


c) In addition to the Bible and Protestant tradition, the present international 
and ecumenical conversation underway among Christians and churches is of 
crucial importance. The critical and self-searching discussion between Lutheran 
churches in different countries and different continents is extremely important 
for the present study. But the conversation needs to be extended to non-Luther- 
an Christian traditions, in order to discover how their interpretation of the 
biblical message can help to prevent perversions in Lutheran doctrine and 
practice. The best known example of this is the way in which a misapplied 
“doctrine of two kingdoms” has been challenged by a theology and practice 
which proclaims the lordship of Christ over every aspect of life. If the present 
studies and the historical studies which preceded them have any validity, then 
it is true to assert that when the climax of the crisis in the theory and practice 
of a neo-Lutheran “doctrine of two kingdoms” was reached in Nazi Germany 
in the 1930s, the intentions of Martin Luther were fully embodied in the 
“Barmen Theological Declaration,” a document that reflected the basic imprint 
of the Reformed theologian Karl Barth. At the same time, most Lutherans were 
perverting the original intent of Luther’s words in support of an anti-Christian 
heresy. It may well be that in conflicts of this sort false alternatives arise which 
in themselves ought to be examined critically. But this in itself ought not to be 
an argument against critical communication but, quite the contrary, in favour 
of it.? In this search for theological truth, ecumenical catholicity presents it- 
self as a mark of the true church. This is a viewpoint that was strongly rejected 
by the “Lutheran” heretics of the 1930s,? just as it is again rejected today in 
South Africa, Namibia and elsewhere. 
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d) The establishing of theological criteria and critical studies based upon 
these criteria are now bound up with the life of the churches in society. If this 
is true, then the analysis of the historical struggles and dangers, as well as of the 
practical possibilities for Christian practice and Christian institutions, forms part 
of the attempt to apply the “tradition of the two kingdoms” in a Christian way. 
The history of the tradition provides a shocking example of naiveté and ideo- 
logical self-deception. As a result of the tendency to grant blind recognition to 
secular laws, on the assumption that these are immutable, such laws are not 
only sanctioned — whether rightly or wrongly — but they even penetrate the 
church itself and corrupt it. The “old Adam” who is still at work in the corpus 
permixtum that is the church tends more and more — consciously or uncon- 
sciously — to declare those laws immutable which serve the interests of the 
powers that be; for only then can he live undisturbed by the existing powers, 
and even enjoy their support! 


Theologically speaking, what is needed is an application of Romans 7:14ff. to 
theology and to the church itself. Even the church often sees with the eyes 
of “reason” and really wants to do what is right; but it is prevented from doing 
so by its own desires, i.e., particularist interests, although it is precisely in the 
church and through the church that what is good and right can be anticipated 
and realized by the Holy Spirit. In the field of psychology, Sigmund Freud 
and the scholars who continued his research have begun to explain to us the 
mechanism of repression. Sociological research too, not only of the Marxist 
variety, has described the subtle mechanisms through which even religion and 
the church, either secretly or openly, may serve certain particularist interests 
of classes, races, etc. Where does the church apply this scientific knowledge in 
order to arrive at a better understanding of its own involvement in the sins of 
particularist interests, in order to overcome them with the help of the Holy 
Spirit? How can the church participate in God’s multi-faceted struggle against 
the powers of evil and their impact on the world unless it realizes, first of all, 
how much it is itself subject to the powers of evil in a distinctive situation? 
At this point, our experiences with the world which have been called forth by 
modern “reason” admittedly make us far more cautious than even Luther and 
the Reformers needed to be. In their day, they could assume the existence of 
a widespread consensus concerning “reason” as a principle for understanding and 
promoting the common good. Today “reason” is no longer generally understood 
in terms of “the good, the true and the beautiful.” Also “reason” itself has 
become the most powerful ambivalent instrument in the hands of particularist 
intellectual disciplines; it can be, and is, utilized to serve the cause of powerful 
private interests.* Much depends, therefore, on what form of scientific know- 
ledge the churches and theologies select when they criticize and analyse both 
themselves and the historical situation in which they must carry out their wit- 
ness and service. All the more important is the clear analysis of the historical 
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context and the reflection about possible criteria and methods that must be 
made if churches and theologies are to avoid becoming pawns in the hands of 
the powers that be. This fact dare not be overlooked when we initially determine 
the categories for describing the typology of “two kingdoms.” 


A strange debate is in progress today between normative theology and con- 
textual theology. I would maintain that it is impossible to undertake normative 
theology without very careful critical analysis and even self-criticism within the 
particular context. The history of the “doctrine of two kingdoms” shows that 
the church’s Christian identity is not protected simply by repeating the old 
theological formulas — and it is precisely that Christian identity which should be 
the concern of a theology which follows in the footsteps of Christ. Whoever 
does not analyse and recognize the repressed or concealed influence of “the 
patterns of this world” (Romans 12:2) upon the church in a concrete situation 
rejects the daily repentance of God’s people in the Holy Spirit, falling prey to 
the ideologies. 

On the other hand, this may happen as well in contextual theology which is not 
critical but which conforms to a situation incorrectly. If one fails to analyse or 
recognize the possibility of good, or at any rate of improvement, in every sphere 
of human life, one cannot really desire the — at least initial — fulfilment of the 
Law and the Gospel through the Holy Spirit. 


In other words, just as Luther always utilized both Scripture and “reason” in 
support of his arguments,” so also sound theology today must be allied with the 
critical sciences, not for the sake of some insipid adaptation (aggiornamento), 
but on the contrary, in order to be critical and self-critical — itself and on behalf 
of the church. For unless they are thoroughly equipped in this way, neither 
theology nor the church will be able to hold their own in the face of uncritical 
scholarship. 


Admittedly, there is one universal point which applies to all this theological 
and “reasonable” study of criteria: such study is not exercised from a neutral 
position (see Luther's argumentation against Erasmus) but it is undertaken 
precisely because of the lack of freedom, both personal and corporate, that is 
experienced in every sphere of life; its goal is to assist in overcoming that lack 
of freedom. Thus, to quote Luther once again, all genuine theology is ultimately 
practical theology. 


2. The Categories for Describing the Types 


a) Power and the problem of legitimacy. The history of the tradition of this 
theme clearly justifies making the phenomenon of power the crucial point for 
determining whether a concept of two kingdoms and/or twofold governance is 











rightly or wrongly applied, or even heretically misapplied.® 

1. The concept of two kingdoms has evolved from elements which are con- 
nected essentially with the eschatological struggle of God’s power against the 
forces of evil (i.e., the devil), which seek to destroy His creation. Over against 
the backdrop of Jewish apocalypticism, Jesus proclaims and fulfils the rule (i.e., 
kingdom) of God in the face of the demonic powers which enslave the individual 
and society. Paul describes, in ever-new variations, the power of this Gospel in 
opposing the powers of the present aeon.? Augustine paints the history of the 
world on a gigantic canvas as the struggle between the two groups (civitates), one 
ruled by the devil, the other ruled by God, though in the present aeon the two 
are fused together in a way that is not clearly distinguishable to the human eye. 
Finally, Luther, in his discourse against Erasmus that he titled “Vom unfreien 
Willen” (“The Bondage of the Will”), maintains that human beings are either 
under the yoke of God or under the yoke of the devil. These theological affir- 
mations of apparently mythological origin were absorbed into the traditions 
and related to the concrete phenomena of personal and social — even of cosmic 
— life in a manner that permits them to be analysed psychologically and socio- 
logically. The problem of human corruption under the power of evil is described 
in the classical passage already quoted from Romans 7:14ff.; the way in which 
salvation is introduced in the Christian community by the power of God’s 
Spirit is also described. There exists here a long Christian tradition which con- 
tinues to develop this theme even today. 


On the other hand, the question as to precisely how the power of evil influences 
society as a whole, or how the power of God’s Spirit influences society, is often 
ignored, although, or even because, it is the vital hinge between the doctrine of 
two kingdoms and the doctrine of twofold governance. Jesus stated, quite 
simply and adequately, “You know that in the world, rulers lord it over their 
subjects, and their great men make them feel the weight of authority; but it 
shall not be so with you. Among you, whoever wants to be great must be your 
servant . . . ” (Matt. 20:25). According to Revelation 13, the power of the 
devil is expressed most clearly in a worldwide kingdom which exercises total 
power. Augustine regarded the Roman imperium as the culmination of the 
satanic desire “to be like God” (superbia). In short, if a human society is not 
governed by the power of God so as to liberate it from idolatry and set it free to 
love, but rather God’s place is usurped by evil — something that applies more or 
less to every society in history — this has direct repercussions on the misuse of 
power by the strong to oppress the weak. Private interests then win the upper 
hand over the general welfare. 


These earlier observations drawn from the classical theological tradition have 
recently been taken up again and analysed in detail through the lens of modern 
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social theories.'° The best-known of these is the Marxist theory which defines 
history as a process of class struggle. Today, a post-revolutionary Communist 
society is once again confronted by the phenomenon of “the new class” (see 
Djilas).'! From this, Mao draws the conclusion that a permanent revolution is 
necessary in order to combat bureaucratic classes which constantly spring up 
like mushrooms. Another theory which is also very important in this respect is 
the “dependence theory,”'? which is promoted especially by the Latin Ameri- 
can “theology of liberation.” According to this theory, the national — even the 
smaller ones — and international orders do not function in a balanced, neutral 
way, but form part of a pattern in which the periphery is controlled by the 
power centre (i.e., pecking order).!* 


2. The concept of God’s twofold governance in opposition to the powers of 
evil is also connected with another aspect of the phenomenon of power. Here, 
as is well known, Luther utilized the medieval idea of two “potestates” (powers), 
spiritual and temporal, but with considerable modifications and extensions. It 
may be argued that Luther’s concern was with the doctrine of the limited human 
participation in God’s power to create and to create anew (cooperatio hominum 
cum deo).'* In every occupation and in every human institution, human beings 
participate in one way or another in the power of God.'° This limitation of 
human capabilities (and this is one of the connecting links between the doctrine 
of two kingdoms and the doctrine of twofold governance) presents the oppor- 
tunity for evil, namely, for the misuse of delegated power. In other words, it is 
here that the ambivalent character of the power entrusted to human beings is 
revealed. 


It is important that we realize one thing about the economic and political in- 
stitutions to which Luther devotes special attention in the course of his teaching 
concerning the “Stände” (i.e., estates): the orientation of those institutions 
towards “the common good” (as stressed by Luther and by the classical tradi- 
tion) definitely takes account of the fact that the actual conditions are unequal, 
so that the institutions of justice and of commerce must redress the balance over 
against the powerful interests of certain individuals or corporate entities.” é The 
crucial test in determining whether the institutions are concerned about safe- 
guarding the common good is this: do they protect and care for the well-being of 
the weakest member of society? Luther regards the obligations of Christians and 
of the church ministry in a similar light.” Safeguarding the common good in 
a society where people are not equal leads to the life of the cross, and to per- 
secution at the hands of those who defend their own private interests. Here lies 
the connection between genuine political existence and genuine Christian life. 


From the standpoint of sociological, political and economic analysis, a colossal 
amount of material has been published on the subject of the mechanisms of 
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power, especially concerning their conditions and their repercussions. For 
us today, however, it is important to realize how phantastically the problem of 
power has grown, owing to human control of nature through science and techno!- 
ogy. I mention only the increasingly obvious failure of social and political 
institutions to cope with modern potentialities for power, the methodical dis- 
regard for the common good, the corresponding restriction of everything human 
and “religious” to an increasingly limited sphere of so-called inner life and 
private life, the growth of the means for exercising bureaucratic and military 
power, the exploitation of nature, the widening gap between the centres of 
power and the periphery (due to the division of labour), the tightly closed 
circle of production and consumption as a means of manipulating people’s 
entire lives, the mass media industry which is programmed to intrude into the 
remotest sanctuary of the human mind to exercise control over it. All these 
factors play a conscious or unconscious part in our consideration of the ele- 
ments of a “doctrine of two kingdoms” today — as we pointed out in the intro- 
duction. 


Finally, the problem of social and political power raises the question of legiti- 
macy. Participation in the power that is entrusted to man is constantly chal- 
lenged to justify itself. As a result of the struggle for power, there exists a con- 
stant pressure on every form of power, whether delegated or inherited, to prove 
its usefulness for the general welfare of a society. Political traditions possess 
different mechanisms for this purpose, most of which admittedly find them- 
selves in an extremely critical position today. The legitimizing function of the 
economic machinery is manipulated to a large extent by “confidence mechan- 
ism.”!® Because public control functions only in rare instances and as a result 
of the state of the international machinery, no institution has up to now been 
able to control the legitimacy of economic structures. This compulsion for self- 
justification is one of the leading motives behind the creation of ideologies.’ s 


b) Differentiation and integration. In the eschatological struggle between the 
power of God and the powers of evil, the Christian tradition, to which Luther 
refers in his doctrine concerning the spiritual and temporal governance of God, 
endeavours to draw a distinction between two different forms of action on 
God’s part. Not only does He endow men with “reason” and with manual 
abilities to create their own economic basis, in spite of all abuses and delusions— 
the traditional designation for this is the dimension of “works,” or that of rel- 
ative human freedom of action. In addition, by means of His self-revelation in 
Jesus Christ and in the Spirit which emanates from Him, God liberates human 
beings from false allegiances and totalitarian tendencies, enabling them to play 
a constructive role in their relationship with the world and with themselves. This 
represents the dimensions of faith, hope, and love as symbols of the true human 
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orientation — these also liberate “reason” as opposed to unbelief, despair, and 
destructive self-love. This differentiation is of fundamental theological signifi- 
cance: it represents a distinction between a dimension in which human being: 
can and must act spontaneously and another dimension in which they can be 
freed from false, enslaving allegiances only by recognizing their own dependence 
upon God. This is the unrelinquishable core of Luther’s distinction between two 
modes of divine governance, related as it is to these two dimensions of human 
life, namely, to faith and works (including knowledge). This basic presupposi- 
tion is identical with the substance of the doctrine of justification. 


Of course, these two dimensions need not imply a static juxtaposition between 
two “spheres,” the one “political,” the other “spiritual.” Rather, we ought to 
view these dimensions as a single human reality in which there occurs simul- 
taneously the eschatological struggle for the determination of a person’s funda- 
mental orientation and his or her socio-political struggle (“works”), One way of 
expressing this dialectical unity is by describing it in terms of liberation: both 
“freedom from” and “freedom for.” Luther summarized the twofold nature of 
this unity in his “Freedom of a Christian,” or “The Bondage of the Will.” Here 
it is important to ask whether differentiation and integration are connected, and 
if so, how, when we describe and evaluate a concrete application of a “doctrine 
of two kingdoms.” 


The recent history of this discussion demonstrates the disastrous results of 
identifying the two dimensions of God’s action with the institutions of church 
and state. This has led to a restricting of the “spiritual” dimension to private 
life, inwardness and a ghettolike church, as well as the abandonment of the 
“temporal” life of human beings to arbitrary control at the hands of the powers 
that be. According to Luther, the “spiritual” human dimension (i.e., faith, hope 
and love) and the “temporal” dimension (i.e., “works’’) are both involved simul- 
taneously in the vocations and institutions of society. When Christians meet as a 
church to hear the testimony of the Scriptures, to praise God, thank Him, and 
pray to Him, to celebrate their community in the Body of Christ, to receive 
forgiveness and to grant forgiveness to others, to consider and plan their lives 
of service in society or to raise their voice in the public arena — all this relates 
to the whole person in his or her every dimension. This does not mean that the 
church as an institution assumes the structures of a social or political institution: 
rather, it means that the church relates itself indirectly to those institutions by 
equipping its members and by acting and speaking corporately with methods 
appropriate to it. 

A further lack of integration in the neo-Lutheran distinctions between the two 
modes of governance is connected with the mistaken identification of two 
entirely different distinctions, of which reference has already been made above.?° 
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The distinction between spiritual church and temporal state is here equated with 
the theological distinction between Gospel and Law. 


From a scholarly point of view, this problem of theological differentiation and 
integration can only be expressed in negative terms. It assumes that human 
beings are something more than the sum of their functions and limitations, 
describable in psychological, sociological or scientific terminology. All these 
aspects possess a relative validity of their own, but they cannot functionally 
contain, eliminate or replace the dimension of faith that continues to elude 
human control. 


c) Adaptation. “Adapt yourselves no longer to the pattern of this present 
world, but let your minds be remade and your whole nature thus transformed. 
Then you will be able to discern the will of God, and to know what is good, 
acceptable, and perfect” (Romans 12:2). With this admonition, Paul opens his 
letter to the Romans — where he discusses the consequences of God’s righteous- 
ness to be accepted by faith for the life of Christians in a world that is constant- 
ly perverted and menaced by evil. Not conformity to the existing powers, but 
critical examination to discover what is God’s good will for humankind, is the 
path of the Christian church. Luther did not urge Christians to obey blindly the 
powers that be; rather, he enquired into the criteria and the limitations of public 
institutions, as, for example, in his writing, “Temporal Authority: To What Ex- 
tent It Should Be Obeyed.” This occurs in the course of a reciprocal dialogue 
between faith and critical long-range thinking based upon “reason.” 


If power can no longer learn to adapt itself to the changing needs of the total 
system in which it exists — because private interests have been made absolute 
— the entire system, and power itself, may be destroyed. This is the message 
that is stressed by every religion and by every tradition of wisdom in the world, 
as well as by contemporary ideas concerning system theory.?! Adapting to a 
power of this sort paves the road to self-destruction, On the other hand, the 
adaptation of power to the universally valid long-range interests of humankind 
is ultimately necessary for human survival. The question of adaptation is thus 
an ambivalent one. 


Here too, more thought is needed concerning the interrelationship between 
aspects of faith and critical scholarship. 


d) The same applies to the concept of interests. In the tradition of the 
doctrine of two kingdoms and twofold governance, the relationship between 
“reason,” the will, and human desires plays a constitutive role as a result of 
Paul's utilization of Platonic anthropology and political concepts.?? I define 
“desire” as private or particularist interest if it conflicts with the long-range 
interests of the community — which are revealed to “reason” in its classical 
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sense. Consequently the renewal, liberation and illumination of “reason” by 
faith is related to the perception and implementation of universally valid 
interests. Of course, the common interest will always be supported by the 
interests of the individual parts of a total society,"insofar as all the members of 
that society have need of each other. According to Luther, the “Golden Rule” 
(see Matt. 7:12) is the expression of this interdependence. In the “Golden 
Rule,” “natural law” and “the law of Christ” are equated. In this respect, it is 
interesting that Luther, in his “Long Sermon on Usury” (1520; Am. Ed. 45, pp. 
298ff.) expresses sharp criticism of the basic concept of interest in the emerging 
capitalist money economy. It was his opinion that private capitalists who let 
others face the risks involved in work by charging interest on loans are infringing 
upon the rights of the poor, and consequently the general welfare; that is con- 
trary to both “reason” and to Christian love. Hence he appeals to the Emperor 
to intervene. He condemns in particular the church and the monasteries for 
themselves participating in the capitalistic accumulation of wealth — rather than 
setting a good example — for this action, they ought to renounce the very name 
of “church.” 


The category of “interest” thus demands a full theological discussion with the 
social philosophies and the social sciences.?* 


All of these speculations concerning categories should not and cannot replace 
the additional scholarly investigations that are so urgently needed. Their inten- 
tion is merely to explain in what sense the categories are used in the course of 
the following typology, as well as what questions ought to be considered in these 
investigations. 


II. Typology of the Use and Misuse of the Concept of Two King- 
doms and Twofold Governance 


Preliminary note: First, it must be emphasized that the following typology is not 
to be applied just to those situations for which a “doctrine of two kingdoms” 
has been developed and expressly described as such. In any case, that would 
only be possible for the period after the 1930s. Rather, this typology is related 
to conceptual units which have been influenced by previous formulations of 
this “doctrine,” if only indirectly, or which were later assimilated and integrated 
into an explicitly formulated “doctrine of two kingdoms.” Moreover, the typ- 
ology provides a common basis for evaluating Christian theological formulations 
that have their origin in other than Lutheran traditions, each in its own historical 
context. 


Second, each type must be examined on three levels: 
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(1) theological; 

(2) institutional; 

(3) practical. 
In each case, specific interactions and combinations can be observed. For ex- 
ample, a state church may adapt differently to existing power structures than a 
free church, despite their common theological basis. All three levels are related 
to the behaviour of churches as well as of Christian groups. Analogous types of 
behaviour in theology and practice can also be identified in the lives of individ- 
ual Christians. 


1. Types of Misuse 


Generally speaking, the various types of misuse tend to have one distinguishing 
characteristic: either the eschatological and antithetical nature of the struggle 
being waged by God’s kingdom against the powers of the kingdom of evil is 
passed over in silence, or the complementary aspect of God’s twofold govern- 
ance is ignored, or both elements are fused together into one. In other words, 
the two types of misuse may be said to represent two extremes, inasmuch as 
elements that in Luther’s thought are bound tightly together to form a coherent 
whole are torn completely asunder. Accordingly, the third type connects the 
elements together again and provides a common ground midway between the 
two extremes. 


Type 1: Undifferentiated adaptation to the existing power structures 


Structures corresponding to this type: The classical examples that come close 
to this type are, on the one hand, Caesaropapism, on the other hand, theocracy 
(rule by the priests). This is what might be called a “doctrine of one kingdom” 
or, to be more exact, a “doctrine of one governance” — which is precisely what 
Luther originally attacked when he offered his own conceptual combination of 
two kingdoms and twofold governance. However, this category deserves mention, 
especially as it relates to a state church — where the distinction between modes 
of governance and kingdoms may disappear to the extent that Lutheran theolo- 
gians, church leaders and church members can accept a statement of faith such 
as was confessed in Germany after 1933: “One kingdom, one people, one 
leader” (“Ein Reich, ein Volk, ein Führer”). A church which becomes entangled 
in such a system becomes a “Reichskirche.”?* This kind of adaptation by 
churches and Christians to existing power structures may occur in three ways: 





a) passively; 
b) actively; 
c) ina disguised form. 








Motivation and function of this type: In the history of the Lutheran churches, 
the problem of theocracy, or rule by the priesthood, has not arisen. The prob- 
lem, rather, has been an undifferentiated adaptation to absolutist political 
or economic systems. The interests of the church and of theology in such a 
situation may dictate two possible courses of action: either the church is intent 
only upon surviving under a totalitarian system, or else the interests of the 
majority of the church’s membership or leadership tend to overlap with the 
interests of the system to such an extent that they actively support it (as is the 
case with nationalism or culturally influenced ethical systems, etc.). 

Supporting arguments: As a rule, arguments are drawn from the Old Testament 
(e.g., in support of monarchistic ideologies, but also of apartheid in the case of 
white Reformed theologians in Southern Africa). 

Consequences; The trinitarian Christian faith is denied in every respect. Like- 
wise, all the criteria of “reason” concerning the self-destructive nature of totali- 
tarian systems tend to be ignored. 





Type 2: Dualistic differentiated adaptation to the existing power structures 


Structures corresponding to this type: The forms in which this type is expressed 
represents a special temptation for contemporary Lutheranism, as well as for the 
whole of Christianity in modern times. As a result of the many reasons men- 
tioned above,?° the various sphere? of life assume an apparent “autonomy” that 
disguises the fact that they are actually manipulated from power centres — a fact 
that does not automatically prevent the development from getting out of control 
and ending in self-destruction. These mechanisms exist not only in the capitalist 
states of the West — under democratic as well as under fascist constitutions — 
but also in the systems of state capitalism and bureaucratic communism found in 
the East; indeed, they affect the entire international economic system. The 
churches, “religious life,” and theology are all subject to limitations that restrict 
them to “their own autonomous sphere,” which involves the private, personal, 
inward life, perhaps interpersonal relationships as well. This type accepts and 
sanctions the processes at work in the state, in industry, in the scientific realm, 
in culture, etc. 


A distinction may be made between the following three forms of dualistically 
differentiated adaptation: 


a) the passive type; 
b) the active type; 
c) the disguised type. 
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a) The passive dualistic type of adaptation is characterized by two variants: 
(1) Adaptation through dualistic dissociation: 


In this instance, the church is shut up in a ghettoized existence that stresses 
salvation for the individual; but far from sanctioning the socio-political pro- 
cesses, the church condemns them as evil. From the theological point of view, 
the “kingdom of the devil” is wrongly identified with “the secular power.” 
Actually, this type does not so much combat evil in the socio-political sphere as it 
adapts itself to the existing situation. It is only when the existence of such a 
church is threatened that it may resist and suffer. But that should not necessarily 
be equated with “suffering for others.” 


(2) Adaptation through passive acceptance of the existing power structures: 


Here the tendency to “obey the rulers” in terms of a post-Reformation feudal- 
istic or absolutist system is extended to all existing secular powers, as long as 
they offer no challenge to the sphere claimed by the church (e.g., the worship 
service, personal faith, etc.) or to the institutional church. 


(b) The active dualistic type of adaptation: Here the “autonomy of the 
spheres of human existence” is not only accepted and tolerated, but it is actively 
propagated, supported, and sanctioned in a theological-ideological manner, 


(c) The disguised dualistic type of adaptation: Here too, the private individual 
and his salvation are defined as the church’s own unique task (proprium). Social 
and political processes are no longer called “autonomous,” it is true, but it is 
strongly suggested that they are subject to “special laws” which can be deter- 
mined only by competent experts. The church is expected to remain politically 
neutral, to transcend the political parties. It is regarded as having the right to 
speak out on principles but not on concrete situations. Of course, the church 
does speak out whenever its own economic or ideological interests as an institu- 
tion are affected, or whenever the interests of the majority of the church’s 
membership permit or require it to speak out. In this respect, it may even come 
to pass that concrete criticism in political affairs is tolerated in a few instances, 
as long as the church’s vital institutional interests or those of the power groups 
in the existing social system are not affected. This type offers the greatest temp- 
tation in so-called liberal (“pluralistic”) systems, where the fact that the stronger 
always enjoy greater opportunities than the weaker tends to be soft-pedalled. 


Motivation and function of this type:\t is in the interest of the church and of 
theology in an institutional sense to secure its own right-to-existence or its own 
inherited privileges by means of such a dualistic compromise — in one sphere at 
least. The members of such churches usually belong to groups or social classes 
whose existence is not menaced by the existing social system. But if their 
existence is threatened, then survival must be purchased through adaptation 
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(i.e., a minority situation). By means of a compromise of this kind, the state and 
the power brokers in society ensure their own freedom of action without having 
to be disturbed by expressions and actions of critical, prophetic disapproval on 
the part of the church. Churches, theologies, or missions which, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, try to live according to this pattern often do not 
possess sufficient financial independence to carry it off. They tend to be overly 
dependent upon funds provided by the state, industry, or foreign donors (in 
which case the transfer of funds has to be approved by the state). 


In a situation of active adaptation (b), the church may also be interested in 
securing its own existence or its own privileges. But the primary motivation 
for this form of behaviour is usually based upon economic, political or ideo- 
logical interests. It is therefore adopted mainly by groups and classes of church 
members who enjoy advantages from the legitimized status quo, or who would 
like to obtain such advantages. Or it may even be political parties or economic 
groups which have nothing to do with the church as such who pursue this type 
of adaptation, in order to oppose church groups which are critical of them, 


In a situation of disguised adaptation to existing power structures, the church is 
interested in obscuring the adaptation process by granting a certain margin of 
tolerance for criticism (known as “repressive tolerance”). In this case, the 
church usually possesses costly institutions, financed by a large portion of the 
population with the help of the state or of wealthy economic circles; in addition, 
the church may be interested in preserving its inherited privileges. State and 
industry pay for this “indulgent peace between the church and society,” be- 
cause it prevents their system from being challenged by the church, even when 
the system produces injustices or exploitation that take place, for the most 
part, outside their own society. 


Supporting arguments: On the one hand, Romans 13:1—7 is taken in isolation 
from the full message of Paul, and quotations from Luther — but only those 
passages dealing with obedience! — are cited. Certain exegetical readings of 
nineteenth-century concepts like “orders of creation” or “autonomous spheres” 
also apply. In the case of disguised adaptation, individual Christians are alleged 
to have political responsibilities. But it is not admitted that the church as church 
has political tasks. The only people deemed competent to analyse “in a reason- 
able manner” the special laws that govern politics and industry, or to control 
them, are the so-called “experts.” The classical philosophical and theological 
concept of “reason” is thus transformed into a modern concept of particular- 
ist objective rationality. The church can supply only the motivation, but not 
the criteria concerning content. 


On the other hand, God’s spiritual governance, the message of justification, 
the Gospel, the unique function of the “proprium” of the church, are all in- 
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dividualized, applied to private persons alone, and spiritualized. This is 
frequently combined with a strong emphasis upon the church as an institution 
for dispensing spiritual “salvation.” 


Consequences: Law and Gospel are not proclaimed and lived in every sphere of 
life for the salvation and for the good of the whole human being. The church 
tolerates particular or structural injustices and thus avoids taking up Christ’s 
cross. In a situation where the church actively supports such a course of action, 
Christians or churches may even help give uncritical sanction to economic, 
racial, political, or ideological systems. In a situation of disguised adaptation, 
churches or Christians often claim to be promoting the “general welfare”; but 
they fail to perceive that the crucial criterion for evaluating “the general wel- 
fare” consists in supporting and protecting the weakest members of society, 
those who suffer from discrimination. For if this criterion were ever observed in 
practice, it might actually endanger the privileges and economic advantages 
enjoyed by the church institutions. 


2. Types of Application: 


Type 3: Differentiated integrated participation in God’s twofold struggle 
to adapt the powers to universally applicable (long-term) interests of hu- 
man beings in all relationships affecting their life and their freedom. 


A distinction can be drawn between three subgroupings of this type which 
pursue the same intention but in different situations. 


a) Critical constructive participation in liberation from false dependencies 
in order to shape power for good purposes. 


Structures corresponding to this type: Christians and churches of this type 
accept God's judgement upon the idols (dependencies) of personal, church, or 
social life. At the same time, they receive the dawn of the liberating Spirit of 
God's kingdom as the New Creation (Law and Gospel as modes of activity in 
which God’s spiritual governance is at work in every dimension of life). 


On the other hand, Christians and churches of this type enter into cooperation 
with God and with men of every faith in an effort to liberate and shape human 
society. They do this by means of critical constructive cooperation in usable? é 
social and political institutions, or, if no usable institutions are available, by 
cooperating in the establishing of new institutions. 


In order to develop an authentic spiritual life and to participate adequately in 
humanity’s struggles for a decent human life, it is essential to exchange and share 
information — including political analyses — about the real trends in history with 
the people involved. For the church’s unique medium is “the Word.” In case of 
conflict, a church of this type accepts to suffer injustice; but publicly it pro- 
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claims its opposition to this injustice and strives to eliminate it. It realizes that 
such a Christian life is dangerous; it likewise is aware of its own inadequacy in 
this dangerous situation, and of its own special need for forgiveness. 


Only very seldom will a state or a socio-economic system welcome such a 
critical constructive church without conflict, although long-term “reason” and 
the yearnings of the human heart will welcome a probing kind of truth, self- 
sacrifice, and the courage of faith, love, and hope. At any rate, the convergence 
of the gifts of the Spirit with human aspirations provides a basis which enables 
this kind of a church to communicate with all humankind. 


Motivation and function of this type: A church, Christians, or Christian groups 
of this type live, on the basis of the liberating power of Christ, in solidarity with 
their needy “neighbours,” thus cooperating with God’s twofold governance by 
means of the Holy Spirit against the powers of evil. This means that, for the sake 
of the common good, they are concerned about promoting the interests of the 
weak, the oppressed, and those who suffer discrimination. In order to survive 
the resulting conflict of interests between private interests and universally valid 
interests concerned with the maintenance of its own institutional character, a 
church of this type needs organisational forms which are supported entirely by 
the people concerned. A church that is prepared to do battle with the powers 
must be ready to accept poverty, although a certain measure of economic and 
organisational dependence (e.g., legal security) can never be eliminated, but it 
should be judiciously controlled. State and society will be prepared to accept 
a church of this kind to the extent that both are interested in the long-term 
general good and in the quality of human life. But historical experience dem- 
onstrates that conflicts will usually arise. 


Supporting arguments: Luther genuinely saw God struggling against the powers 
of “the devil's kingdom” in every sphere of human life, a conflict that was 
symbolized by God’s twofold governance, with which people must and can 
cooperate through the power of the Holy Spirit. Luther summarized this view in 
his “Von der Freiheit eines Christenmenschen” (“The Freedom of a Christian”), 
dating from the year 1520. Certainly, more work is required to develop the 
ecclesiology in this context. First steps in that direction are found in Luther’s 
later writings (e.g., in his “On the Councils and the Churches,” 1539). 


Consequences: A church of this kind, which is in solidarity with the universally 
valid interests of humankind will never really exist in a pure form. The church 
in history is a “mixed body” (corpus permixtum) and every Christian is “both 
justified and sinner” (simul iustus et peccator). Consequently, the conflict will 
never be one that is fought solely between the “church” on the one hand and 
“society” on the other. Rather, the conflict will always occur simultaneously 
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within the church itself. Therefore, a church will be a liberated “church in sol- 
idarity with others” insofar as it undergoes daily repentance and renewal. Since 
repentance and renewal, institutionally speaking, always begin with small cells, 
among groups of people who are immediately affected, the essential question 
becomes: Are the institutions of a given church prepared and equipped to 
accept impulses from renewal groups? The conflicts will thus always lead to a 
sharing in God’s suffering for His world. 


b) Critical active resistance to power which is incapable of learning. 


Structures corresponding to this type: Perversions in a political or economic 
and social system may make it impossible for power to learn, that is, to modify 
itself in the interest of promoting the universally valid long-range interests of 
humankind. In such cases, any form of cooperation with power would only 
signify complicity in injustice. In this situation, the only possibility for con- 
structive activity on behalf of human life and freedom may be an active re- 
fusal to cooperate. By receiving the gifts of the Spirit and accepting suffering, 
the church will actively protest against injustice and thus support those Chris- 
tians and non-Christians alike who participate in active resistance against a de- 
structive, unjust system. In such a situation, the church will be persecuted by the 
state or by the economic and social system. 


Motivation and function of this type: The church suffers and struggles with the 
oppressed. The state, or the socio-economic system, and its confederates within 
the church, will exercise total power. 


Supporting arguments: The same argument for the church as in the previous 
type applies here. In addition, it must “obey God rather than men.” Totali- 
tarian systems sometimes try to justify themselves on quasi-religious grounds. 


Consequences: There is suffering and a life-and-death struggle. 
c) Critical passive resistance to power which is incapable of learning. 


The structures, motivations, supporting arguments, and consequences are exactly 
the same as for type 3 b). The only difference may be that, on the basis of 
specific historical, strategic, or tactical reasons, the church may choose the route 
of passive rather than active resistance. 


III. Some Basic Questions Requiring Further Study 


1. The Individual, the Church, and Society 


Owing to the development of modern bourgeois society and the various bureau- 
cratic social systems that accompany it, the neo-Lutheran concept of the doc- 
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trine of two kingdoms and twofold governance (as well as the doctrine of justi- 
fication, which is not examined in detail here, but which should be investigated 
along parallel lines) has allowed itself, at least unconsciously, to be pressured 
into supporting a false dualism between the private individual and the institu- 
tionally mediated so-called “autonomous laws” which are said to govern the 
“external” corporate spheres of life. This endangers, not only the theologically 
adequate participation of Christians and churches in social and public life, but 
also the individual who, in the self-understanding of the individualized concepts 
of justification and of God’s spiritual governance, is allegedly in the centre. On 
the one hand, the power of sin, which influences him and works through him, 
is not recognized or confronted in its suprapersonal dimension which imprisons 
the individual. On the other hand, if the message is curtailed in this way, the 
individual is no longer “a perfectly free lord of all”. (See Luther, “The Freedom 
of a Christian.”) 


To Luther’s way of thinking, the essential distinction is not so much between 
the individual and his inner life on the one hand, and the corporate forms of 
human life in their various guises on the other — as might sometimes appear in 
contemporary discussion. The dialectical differentiation lies elsewhere. On the 
one hand, all the dimensions of the life of individual human beings and all the 
dimensions of corporate institutional life are permeated with God’s influence, 
who struggles with the powers of evil for the course of history. On the other 
hand, God does not wish to wage this struggle alone; He wants human beings to 
“cooperate” with Him in every dimension.?” In Luther’s opinion, God’s aim in 
history is to win over human beings who have been freed from the power of the 
evil one, so that they may collaborate with Him for the benefit of His creation, 
To this end, He also uses His power to bring forth good out of evil. 


The gift bestowed upon Christians and upon their life together in Christ’s 
church consists in their certainty that God is working for good in every dimen- 
sion of the ambiguous struggle which marks their personal and corporate lives, 
Their task is to cooperate with God as people who have been liberated by daily 
repentance, through the power of Christ’s Spirit bestowed upon them, to in- 
fluence the personal and corporate lives of the people in their world. This 
sense of certainty and the desire to convince others of that certainty is not an 
abstract process that operates on an individual conscience alone, but it is always 
a significant means of reaching understanding and certainty, a parting of minds 
in personal or in institutional communal life. 


In the same way, Luther’s conception of the doctrine of justification may be 
said to express the flow of God’s righteousness into the whole of His creation.?® 
Faith under His spiritual governance and sanctification under His temporal 
governance indicate simultaneous processes — the first personal, the second 
corporate.?? 
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It is precisely for the sake of the individual and for the sake of human society 
as a whole that theology and the church should perceive how social and histori- 
cal conditions exert such an influence — certainly, in different ways and in 
differing historical circumstances — so that the individual is subjected to social 
pressures which ultimately deprive society of this particular individual’s full 
natural development — naturally in the society’s own best interest! 





2. The Institutional Independence and Self-Reliance of the Church 


If the church really wants to cooperate with God against the powers of evil and 
to serve the whole human being in his total relationship with others and in his 
total “secular” life, then it must enjoy the greatest possible independence from 
the powers of this world. That requires a completely new theoretical and prac- 
tical study of questions that affect church organization and church economy. As 
a result of the Constantinian alliance of Western and Eastern churches with the 
political and economic powers, most of these churches, as in previous ages, are 
still very much dependent upon those same powers. 


This is a problem which certainly cannot be solved by a formal separation of the 
state from the church. What is more, it challenges all the privileges which the 
church has inherited from the past, as well as the whole expensive system of 
church organization, with its attendant bureaucracies and large institutions that 
imitate the state and industrial organization. Today, the question of self-reliance 
for churches is discussed only in connection with poor churches in countries 
for whose impoverishment and underdevelopment the industrialized countries’ 
desire for enrichment is partly responsible. In actual fact, this problem of self- 
reliance is just as urgent for the rich churches. 


The American free church system shows that the mere existence of such a sys- 
tem does not necessarily place the churches in a different position from that 
which they would enjoy in a state church or a national church, as far as their 
independence is concerned. Under the free church system, the churches may not 
enjoy as much political influence, but the influence of economic forces often 
serves as a substitute. 


Consequently, if there is to be a church in the future which is capable of operat- 
ing independently of the power systems, then that church must be based fully 
and entirely upon the people who ultimately make up the people of God. If 
the church follows in the footsteps of Christ, especially in promoting the inter- 
ests of the underprivileged — precisely because of the common good — it will rely 
upon the poor people of God. Of course, a Zacchaeus, a Nicodemus, or a Joseph 
of Arimathea will always be welcomed within their midst! 


Hitherto, no one has been able to say what the concrete form should be for a 
local church in terms of the theology, theological education, church organization, 
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or church cooperation that would be most appropriate for this church as the 
chosen people of God. But we suspect that nothing less than a complete trans- 
formation would suffice, because our churches today are so closely intertwined 
with the hierarchical power systems. For this reason, we do not even dare to 
raise those questions which are crucial for the very survival of the identity of the 
church — except perhaps in the face of collective extinction, as Bonhoeffer 
foresaw,?° or in the face of revolutionary social changes like those experienced 
by the Mekane Yesus Church in Ethiopia.’' From an international perspective, 
the churcheswill have to learn a great deal from poor churches in poor countries. 
This applies as well to the discovery of genuine ecumenical community as an 
element in the problem of the church’s resources, since in the affluent countries 
much of what once was a serious struggle about the truth of the confession of 
Jesus Christ has in the meantime found a comfortable home in cohabitation with 
confessional luxury and with the confessional power politics of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchies! 


3. The Unity of Kerygma, Liturgia, Koinonia, and Diakonia 


If the doctrine of the two kingdoms and twofold governance truly expresses 
God’s multidimensional struggle against the powers of evil for the salvation and 
well-being of the total human being, and the Christian’s participation (as well as 
that of the whole people of God) in this struggle, then the existing compart- 
mentalization of the church’s institutional life cries for examination as one of 
the urgent problems of church theology and practice that must be attended to 
first.?? This compartmentalization is reflected in many of the contemporary 
social and intellectual trends mentioned above. 


The preaching of the Word (including prophecy), liturgy, community, and 
diakonia — all classical words used to denote the different aspects of the Chris- 
tian life — usually run along a parallel track and without inner connection. This 
means, for one thing, that preaching and the liturgy are deprived of any oppor- 
tunity to effect social and political liberation; inversely, Christian community and 
services to human beings in areas of social and political life are deprived of their 
spiritual dimension. Here is where a great deal of experimental work of a theo- 
logical, institutional, and practical nature still needs to be done in order to 
counteract the tendency toward compartmentalization in the contemporary 
churches, and to make church institutions demonstrate greater concern for 
human life in all its dimensions. 


It is encouraging to see that in recent years the false antithesis between the 
spiritual life and the life of activity has broken down, as increasing numbers of 
Christian groups — even entire churches — begin to live out a new unity of com- 
munal spirituality and militant participation in the efforts to overcome distress 
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in this world. The more Christians, Christian groups, and the churches genuinely 
accept their social and political responsibility, the more they will realize the 
need for repentance, self-criticism, and forgiveness, as well as for spiritual renew- 
al and spiritual consolation. They do not consider themselves to be already 
perfect, but they realize that they continue to endure temptations, abject des- 
pair, and persecution, and that they remain ultimately dependent upon the 
gifts of God’s Spirit. Inversely, the deepening of true spirituality can lead to a 
solidarity that expresses itself in participation. Of course, churches frequently 
tend to be suspicious of new groups that live their lives in full Christian com- 
munity, especially if they opt for political choices which are considered too 
radical. There exist broad currents of Pietism that, especially in the wealthy 
countries, tend to be easily misused by reactionary political and economic 
systems on account of their adaptability to the contemporary habit of keeping 
religion a private affair. One of the urgent tasks for the future is to renew these 
pietistic currents by leading them back to their original source. For Pietism 
originally contained within itself strong impulses for total conversion — includ- 
ing all the social and political implications that this entails. Here is where 
churches in poor countries are in a position to help the wealthy countries, as 
was clearly evident at the Evangelical World Conference held in Lausanne in 
1974. It is only within the context of total witness in every sphere of life that 
the church can adequately carry out its mission of confronting other religions 
and contemporary ideologies. 


4. A Special Problem of Destroyed Wholeness: The Dangerous Shift of Em- 
phasis from Political Responsibility to Diakonia of Charity 


As has already been mentioned, in the field of social work there has been an 
eventful change in the basic conceptual understanding and practice of the 
Lutheran churches as compared with the attitude of Luther. This change has 
definite repercussions, According to Luther, the first and best place for Chris- 
tians to put into practice the love which has been bestowed upon them through 
the Holy Spirit was in the great human institutions of the church, the home, and 
the economic and political life. Since these institutions are sanctioned by God’s 
Word and taken up into His service, it is possible for people to serve one another 
in them as co-workers of God. Consequently, Christians and the church as a 
church ought not to seek out good works in social and political life to perform 
on their own (as opposed to the medieval idea of special forms of service, such 
as orders of monks). Christians ought rather to prove their worth within existing 
institutions, which are made up of Christians and non-Christians alike. Today, 
we would consider this “proving oneself in the secular, social, and political 
sphere.” Only as an additional aspect does Luther mention charitable aid to suf- 
fering individuals or groups as an expression of Christian love, after he had 
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described in detail the life that is lived in the human institutions that God has 
established.” ? 


This applies, not only to individual Christians in their occupations, but also to 
the church as church in its service to the world of social and political events. 
The office of the ministry, in its social and political function, must “instruct” 
all the “Stände” (estates) on how to conduct themselves in the sight of God in 
their social and political activities.”* Ministry ought to devote special attention 
to those who wield political power, to show them what is true and right.?° 


After the Reformation era, especially since the nineteenth century, this political 
critical constructive function of the church has often been avoided and denied 
by Lutheran churches.*® In its place, there developed a tacit toleration or even 
support of those in power, as the priority of philanthropic service was bestowed 
upon those people who were deprived of adequate opportunities in life by the 
ruling social classes. One need only compare the enormous expenditure of money 
and personnel made on behalf of charitable services by the churches and the 
international church organizations with the minuscule amount devoted to criti- 
cal and constructive concerns in areas of social and political life. The reactions 
of the churches (especially the reasons given for those reactions by some Western 
churches) to political programmes such as the Programme to Combat Racism 
of the World Council of Churches show how very frightened the churches are of 
assuming any political responsibility — although they must, of course, consider 
very carefully how such responsibility and programmes can best be organized 
and carried out. This does not mean that the churches have to choose between 
two competing aspects of diaconic service to society. The point is rather that 
they have to reexamine the balance between both aspects, as well as the mutual 
interaction and communication between them. 





If the service of the church as church — and not just the service of individual 
Christians — to social and political institutions is to be maintained in the spirit 
of Luther, then the distinctions between dimensions of the church’s service to 
society must be redefined. According to an outline drafted by Jørgen Lissner,>” 
in connection with a study on the role played by voluntary relief organizations 
in developmental schemes, the following considerations ought to be distin- 
guished — and more work still needs to be done on this question. 


a) The church’s function of positive legitimation. If institutions are to func- 
tion properly in a society, they need a substantial amount of approval and sup- 
port. It is therefore extremely important, from a sociological point of view, that 
the church serve the economic, social, and political institutions by examining 
their legitimacy and the way in which they operate. This can be done by using 
Luther’s theological approach. After doing this, the church will have to make a 
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decision as to whether or not it will support these institutions (see below, under 
b).’® Luther calls this process “instructing the conscience,” or “giving a sense of 
certainty.”°° The criteria for this examination and subsequent instruction are 
provided by the Word of God and by “reason.” The two criteria are identical 
in one respect: both are concerned with what helps human beings in the com- 
munity. The Word of God wants people to love one another; and long-range 
political “reason” wants equal rights for all (see the “Golden Rule,” Matt. 
7:12). The plight of the neighbour calls for assistance. “Reason” urges the com- 
mon good, which needs to be promoted by public institutions over against 
particular individual interests in a given society. 


History has, of course, shown what dangers lurk in the shadows for the church 
whenever it. exercises this function of sanctioning the social and political institu- 
tions. The church has frequently chosen to accept the powers that be uncriti- 
cally, either openly or indirectly, especially when this enables it to obtain 
certain privileges. This turned the church into a purveyor of ideologies for the 
ruling classes of society. The institutions then continued to exercise power, 
while ignoring the criterion by which such power could alone be justified, 
namely, whether or not they relieved human distress in the political and social 
sphere, or, in our own day, whether or not they relieve social distress on a 
worldwide scale. 


However, the frequency with which this sanctioning function has been misused 
ought not to deter the church from voicing its opinion or lead it to regard this 
function as illegitimate. For the church as a social body cannot avoid exercising 
such a function in society. Should the churches suppress it or fail to openly 
discuss it, that function will in all probability be exercised in an uncritical 
manner and will be exploited by those in power. On the other hand, by exercis- 
ing this function properly, a church can do much to promote social or political 
development (i.e., by helping those in distress). In extreme cases, and under 
certain extreme conditions, this may even persuade the church to sanction 
resistance movements and movements of liberation against systems that are 
based on tyranny. 


b) The church's function of serving as a critical tribunal. Following the same 
criteria that were used in analysing the function of offering positive approval, 
the church must exercise a critical function by serving as a tribunal, wherever 
this is required. This concerns the way in which the social and political author- 
ities perform their work, since their decisions can influence human lives for 
better or for worse. One way of exercising this function is through diplomacy, 
a non-public avenue. Another way is for the church to express its opinion 
openly about the way in which the authorities conduct themselves. The word 
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“tribunal” is derived from Roman law. It refers to the “tribunes of the people” 
in ancient Rome who acted as representatives of the people in their conflicts 
with the patricians. These tribunes had the right to intervene if the constitution 
was not applied in a proper and acceptable manner. The tribunes could intervene 
post festum in individual cases; they could also prevent injustice from being 
committed by intervening in the sessions of the Senate. 


It should be emphasized that this church function is by no means restricted to 
situations in which the church enjoys privileges from the state (e.g., as when it 
is a state church or a folk church). If it is true that the goals of love and long- 
term “reason” are identical, then in every instance of injustice there are always 
some people, no matter what their faith, who seek to eliminate it. Usually these 
people are themselves the victims of injustice. In cooperation with them, the 
church will examine the action of the authorities, urge changes, and, if necessary, 
challenge the authorities directly — even if this means that the church itself 
must subsequently suffer for the sake of justice. 


c) The church’s function of sensitizing consciences. In every social and politi- 
cal system, the leadership tends to be influenced more or less strongly by the 
mentality and the behaviour of the people, or, expressed in another way, by 
various social groups. For the church is one of the organizations in society which 
exercise some kind of influence over the consciousness and attitudes of human 
beings with respect to social and political justice. Here the church’s main task 
is to strengthen people’s ability to analyse their own situation critically, to 
learn to sympathize with others, and to develop constructive forms of action 
which lead to greater social justice. 


Here the concept of “sensitizing” is preferable to the concept of “conscientiza- 
tion.” The author of the latter, Paulo Freire, refers to “the creation of a new 
awareness” which is then able to grasp the political implications of a situation. 
This new awareness may be brought about by a dialogue between people, but 
it may also occur “from within.” One person cannot “conscientize” another. 
In this connection, the task of a social body like the church is therefore to 
sensitize people, that is, to make them realize the need for acting on questions 
whose importance they had not perceived so clearly before. (This may be a 
cause for or an aspect of “conscientization” from within.) 


At this point, it should be noted that the church’s preaching, as well as its 
pastoral care, has suffered from the contemporary middle-class personalization 
of religion, something that has limited pastoral care from being exercised in 
all its fullness. Just as psychology has in the meantime evolved from a purely 
personal psychology to a family psychology and a social psychology, so also 
Christian pastoral care ought to extend this dimension again, both in theory 
and in practice, if it has not already done so. 
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d) The church’s function of charity. In addition to influencing those responsi- 
ble for the social and political development of society, the church has yet an- 
other function: to extend direct assistance to the victims of natural or man-made 
catastrophes. The church must help to promote their phsyical, psychic, and spirit- 
ual welfare by providing for their material needs. This function is usually per- 
formed through various social services (e.g., distribution of food, emergency 
medical aid, education, care of the injured). The word “charitable” is derived 
from the Latin “caritas” in the sense of active, direct assistance to those in 
need; it is motivated by Christian love or humanitarianism. The widespread 
opinion that “humanitarian and charitable” aid is somehow more Christian than 
social and political action, or even that it is the only legitimate form of Christian 
action, needs to be corrected on the basis of Luther. This applies as well to the 
financial and institutional consequences of such social activity on the part of 
Christians. 


All of these diaconal tasks performed by the church are, in turn, indissolubly 
connected with its other functions (as described under 3): preaching, liturgia, 
and community. 


To be sure, in many parts of the world, there are times when the church may be 
compelled by external forces to abandon one or another of its legitimate tasks. 
Default of this kind is always extremely dangerous, for it is difficult for the 
church to give up one of its functions permanently for the sake of its own health 
and that of its own witness and service. Even in such cases, however, a clear 
witness can be made through suffering. 


The church may also exercise the fullness of its activity by division of labour, 
emphasizing sometimes one aspect, sometimes another. But this presents another 
great danger, of which the Western churches are being increasingly reminded by 
African Christians. For unless in this division of labour there is a sharing of 
resources, so as to give the best possible witness and service, and unless there is 
permanent communication between the different functions, the church’s mission 
may be perverted or reduced. One of the main tasks for the future will therefore 
be to examine the financial priorities of the churches in their concrete national 
situations, also from the international standpoint. The present allocation of 
resources depends less upon theological or strategic reasons than upon the secret 
influence of the power centres of society upon the churches and upon their 
national and international organizations. 


5. The Institutions and Private Interests 


To a great extent, Luther assumed that the existing human occupations and 
institutions were planned by God for the purpose of mutual service; he also 
assumed that, by and large, they were shaped in accordance with human “reason,” 
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or that they could be fashioned in such a manner. Very seldom did he condemn 
an institution on the basis of Christian criteria or those of “reason,” as, for 
example, in the case of the medieval system of feud (Fehde) and medieval war- 
fare, or the private capitalistic and monopolistic money economy. In other 
cases, he simply fell back upon the traditional distinctions between institutions 
that are good in themselves and the bad use made of those institutions. 


In recent history, as in our own day, institutions in which Christians and churches 
can cooperate loyally and constructively certainly continue to exist, though not 
without careful examination. 


To be sure, on account of modern instruments of power, the powerful interest 
groups have tightened their grip upon the communal, national, and international 
institutions which are intended to promote the general welfare. The instruments 
of public control, including those in democratic states, no longer seem adequate 
to prevent this, not to speak of the methods reminiscent of the American Wild 
West that appear in a technocratic guise in our contemporary international (dis) 
order! 


With respect to this situation, Lutheran churches and Christians especially find 
themselves in virgin territory, if not in an actual dilemma. They have been ac- 
customed to cooperate with the existing social and political institutions, and 
under favourable conditions this approach worked well. On the other hand, the 
Lutheran tradition has created very little theological, organizational, or opera- 
tional potential that can enable it to deal critically and constructively with the 
following questions: How can one help to modify and transform institutions for 
the benefit of the neighbour? According to what criteria and in what manner 
does a church and Christians decide upon the degree of support and cooperation 
to be given to movements which either want to alter institutions completely or 
to replace them with others by revolutionary means? When, under what condi- 
tions, and with what strategies must the church and Christians disassociate 
themselves entirely from a social system in order to participate actively in setting 
up a different one? The assumption that is so popular today — that the church 
must retain its ideological neutrality is, first of all, a helpless self-deception, and 
secondly, un-Lutheran and unbiblical, because the Holy Spirit is bestowed ex- 
pressly to enable us to discern God’s will in every concrete situation (to cite 
Romans 12:1-2 once more!). 


6. The Central Theme of Information and Communication 


It might seem as if the description of the church’s spheres of activity and their 
interrelation (see 3. and 4. above) had in mind a church which ‘deals only with 
the life of the mind, and not with that of conduct and practice. This impression 
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may be strengthened if one holds fast to Luther’s summary of the nature of the 
church as something that comes from the Word and through the World (non vi, 
sed verbo). This suggests that the church is not the body bearing primary re- 
sponsibility for political institutions with their application of physical force, but 
that its influences upon these institutions is only indirect. 


Apart from the fact that the practice of liturgia, community, and diakonia in- 
cludes elements of conduct and practical living — and not just intellectual 
elements — the frequently encountered misconception that “the Word” here is 
equivalent to “rhetoric” must be eliminated in future work. 


Furthermore, perhaps the essential power factor in every field of life today is 
information. Even if the church thought that its own specific and undisputed 
sphere was the inner life of human beings, it is precisely here that it encounters 
the mind-factories which draw both groups and individuals under the influence 
of a particular social system and of the particular interest groups which dominate 
that system.*° By providing not only alternative information for the benefit of 
the oppressed “neighbour,” but also by paying attention to alternative, non- 
manipulative communication in all manifestations of its life, the church does 
two things:1) it enables individuals to free themselves from false allegiances 
that hold them prisoner; 2) as a social body it can assume a function leading to 
liberated and liberating, certain and ascertaining political practice. 


7. The Doctrine of Two Kingdoms and Twofold Governance Is Ecumenical 
or It Is Not Christian 


The “Lutheran” doctrine of two kingdoms is often defined as the proprium 
(the specifics) of Lutherans in contrast to other churches. On the other hand, 
some people would prefer to recommend it in its neo-Lutheran form to all 
other churches as a guiding principle. The first sentence is not historically true; 
the second suggestion obviously cannot work. 


As is well known, Luther founded his teaching upon a broad stream of common 
Christian tradition, although he gave it important new emphases. This common 
stream of Christian tradition needs to be extended today, through joint, self- 
critical examination of every church activity. One example is the much-discussed 
complementary connection between a properly understood and properly prac- 
tised Lutheran tradition and the Reformed emphasis upon the Lordship of 
Christ.* 


To be sure, the frequent misuse of this doctrine as a justification for unchris- 
tian and inhuman practices has greatly discredited not only the name “two 
kingdoms and twofold governance,” but also the doctrine itself, from an ecu- 
menical point of view. This needs to be remedied by better practice on the part 
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of Lutheran churches if Luther’s important insights are to be brought into the 
present ecumenical conversation with any acceptable integrity. 


8. Concerning Terminology 


Summarized as briefly as possible, Luther’s doctrine of two kingdoms and two- 
fold governance describes the twofold strategy employed by God in His struggle 
in history against the powers of evil, as well as the receiving and active coopera- 
tion of human beings and their institutions in healing the world with justice. 


How can these, and many other important distinctions, best be summarized 
in a concept that is intelligible for our day? I simply do not know. But one 
thing is clear: neither the concept of “kingdom” nor the concept of “govern- 
ance” in contemporary language signifies anything remotely related to the 
meaning that these words enjoyed prior to the Reformation, Even worse is the 
fact that this terminology almost inevitably leads to the extensive misconception 
against which Luther fought with all his might. I mean here the medieval, as well 
as contemporary, misconception that one kingdom is political (i.e., the state 
with its various spheres of authority), while the other kingdom is the church 
(i.e., with its hierarchical and institutional power). This terminology also pro- 
motes the futher misconception that life is divided into separate spheres, or 
compartments, some of which do not fall within the competence of the Gospel 
and the church, 


As a result, it is my opinion that these traditional concepts should be avoided 
as much as possible in further systematic studies. To be sure, they will always 
have to be considered when we clarify the historical background or engage in 
conversation with other traditions. I also think that it is important to go back to 
the biblical elements which are embedded in the notions of two kingdoms and 
twofold governance. For the biblical language affords a universal basis for bring- 
ing about understanding between Christians, since it is the language of a tradi- 
tion. This applies as well to the concepts of “power” and of “the powers,” 
concepts whose intellectual scope is far broader than that of concepts such as 
“kingdoms” and “modes of governance.” 


All of the questions for futher study that have been raised here — and others 
could no doubt be added — are intended to help the churches, congregations, 
Christian groups, and individual Christians to ask themselves one question: Do 
they, in their theological, institutional, and practical life, use a doctrine of two 
kingdoms and twofold governance (or similar notions) subconsciously as an 
ideology for sanctioning particular interests and for adapting themselves to 
existing power structures? Or does their critical examination of this tradition 
provide them with the Christian guidance that allows them to be true followers 
of Christ?4? 
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NOTES 


In addition to Luther himself, the brief formulations of Article 16 of 
the Confessio Augustana provide critical insights which can be put forward 
against false adaptation in Lutheran churches. See especially George W. 
Forell in Two Kingdoms, pp. 337 ff. 


See Ulrich Duchrow, Christenheit und Weltverantwortung (Stuttgart: 
E. Klett, 1970), pp. 584f., also Ivar Asheim, ed., Christ and Humanity 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1970). 


See the “Godesberger Erklärung” in Texte 22, p. 69: “Is Christianity 
by nature supranational and international? Our reply is: supranational 
and international Christianity, whether Roman Catholic or Protestant, is 
a political degeneration of Christianity. True Christian faith develops 
fruitfully only within the given orders of creation.” 


See A.M. Klaus Müller, Die präparierte Zeit (Stuttgart: Radius, 1972). 


See Cees Hamelink, Perspectives for Public Communication (Baarn, Hol- 
land: Ten Have, 1975). 


See “Ecumenical Methodology. A position paper from the Theology 
Committee of the Church of Norway Council on Foreign Relations,” 
Oslo, 1975 (published in Study Encounter, Vol. XII, 1—2, 1976). 


In this connection, reference may also be made to the use of wisdom 
traditions in the Old and New Testaments (e.g., in the Prophets, in the 
apocalyptic literature, in Jesus and in Paul). See Christenheit und Welt- 
verantwortung, p. 178. 


See Christenheit und Weltverantwortung. 


See especially Ernst Käsemann, An die Römer (Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr, 
1973, 2nd edition, 1974). 


An interesting connection between a systematic-theoretical and a theo- 
logical analysis of power is presented in Karl W. Deutsch, Nerves of 
Government (New York: Free Press/Macmillan Company, 1963). 


See Ulrich Duchrow, “Die Frage nach dem Neuen Menschen in theolog- 
ischer und marxistischer Anthropologie,” Marxismusstudien, No.7, Tüb- 
ingen, 1970, pp. 27—S7. 
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See Andre Gunder Frank, “Capitalism and Underdevelopment in Latin 
America,” Monthly Review Press, New York, 1967; idem, “The Devel- 
opment of Underdevelopment,” Monthly Review, Vol. 18, No. 4, New 
York, 1966; Denis Goulet, The Cruel Choice. A New Concept in the 
Theory of Development (New York: Atheneum, 1971). 


Johan Galtung, “Structural Theory of Imperialism,” Journal of Peace 
Research, Oslo, 1971, No. 2. 


See Christenheit und Weltverantwortung, pp. 512ff. 


See Gustaf Wingren, Luther on Vocation. Translated by Carl C. Rasmussen 
(Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1957). 


See Luther’s advocacy of a new Reichsrecht (imperial law) against feudal 
rights and against the private monopoly of capital (i.e., the Fuggers, etc.), 
and in favour of public control of capital (“Trade and Usury”). See 
Christenheit und Weltverantwortung, pp. 532ff., p. 560, etc. 


Ibid., pp. 552ff. 


See Charles Elliot, Patterns of Poverty in the Third World (New York, 
Washington, London: Praeger Publishers, 1975), Chapter I. 


As indicated in Texte 22, p.11, I use the word “ideology” not in the 
sense of a system of ideas intended to be put into action, but in the sense 
of the ideological criticism of the social sciences. Understood in this way, 
ideology is the attempt to sanction existing interests through rationaliza- 
tion, which frequently involves ignoring the basis for those interests. A 
form of rationalization can be theologizing. — See also Georg Picht, “Die 
Kirche in der pluralistischen Gesellschaft” in Die Verantwortung des 
Geistes (Olten/Freiburg i. Brsg.: Walter, 1965), pp. 226ff. 


See the introduction above, pp. 16f. and 18, in comparison with intro- 
duction, pp. 4f. Moreover, this false identification prevents the theological 
use of the Law from being related to the spiritual governance of God; it 
also prevents the Gospel from being freely applied to good works in the 
social and political sphere. 


See Note 10 above. 
See Christenheit und Weltverantwortung, pp. 59ff. 


See Jürgen Habermas, Erkenntnis und Interesse (Frankfurt: Suhrkamp 
Verlag, 1969). In this connection, a discussion with the different liberal 
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economic and political theories would be necessary. In the form of laissez- 
faire theory (based on Adam Smith), pluralistic liberalism is only an ideo- 
logical mask which camouflages the growth of monopolies (which in 
reality destroy pluralism). To be sure, in the tradition of John Locke and 
James Madison there is a form of pluralistic theory which desires to main- 
tain the competition between a large number of different interest groups, 
through legal systems. Similar problems occur again in different forms in 
the various types of socialism, although the problems indicated here are 
supposed to be solved by adjusting individual interests to the general 
interests — that at any rate is the intention. 


This makes it clear that there were at least two possibilities for providing 
religious sanction for National Socialism: either by means of a doctrine 
of one kingdom, or by a doctrine of two kingdoms. The same is true of 
the apartheid society in South Africa. 


See the introduction pp.11 and 15f. above. 


For example in institutions where one can live in accordance with Chris- 
tian and “reasonable” criteria. 


See Christenheit und Weltverantwortung, pp. 512ff., and Texte 17, pp. 
101 ff. 


See Heinz Eduard Tédt (in connection with Gerhard Gloege) in his address 
“Creative Discipleship in the Contemporary World Crisis,” Sent Into the 
World. The Proceedings of the Fifth Assembly of the Lutheran World 
Federation (Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 1971), pp. 31—42. 


See pp. 6-7 above the diagram of Luther’s views in the introduction. 


See Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Letters and Papers from Prison. Translated by 
Reginald H. Fuller (London: SCM Press Ltd., 1953), p. 180: “The Church 
is her true self only when she exists for humanity. As a fresh start she 
should give away all her endowments to the poor and needy. The clergy 
should live solely on the free-will offerings of their congregations, or 
possibly engage in some secular calling. She must take her part in the 
social life of the world, not lording it over men, but helping and serving 
them.” See also the contributions by Josef Smolik and Thomas Irving 
Day in the report on the Bonhoeffer seminar 1976: Genf '76 (Munich: 
Chr. Kaiser, 1976). See also the dissertation by Thomas Irving Day, Con- 
viviality and Common Sense. The Meaning of Christian Community for 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer (New York: Union Theological Seminary, 1975). 
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Here it was possible to reduce drastically the salaries of the higher clergy 
and to increase those of the lower clergy, also to do away with expensive 
institutions and to start voluntary programmes. 


See my paper on this subject in Zeitschrift für evangelische Ethik 17, 
1973, pp. 65ff. 


See “Confession Concerning Christ’s Supper” (1528), Luther’s Works, 
American Edition, Vol. 37, p. 365. 


See Texte 17, p. 113. See also Karl H. Hertz, Politics is a Way of Helping 
People (Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 1974); idem, “Lutheran 
Theology and Normative Social Theory,” Lutheran World 23, 1976, No. 1, 
pp. 4-10. 


See Texte 17, pp. 114f. 
See Texte 2] and 22. 


The Politics of Altruism. A Study of the Political Behaviour of Voluntary 
Development Agencies (Geneva: Lutheran World Federation, 1977). 


This aspect applies not only to state systems but also to economic systems. 
See on the importance of “confidence mechanisms” Elliot, op. cit., pp. 
11 ff. 


See Christenheit und Weltverantwortung, pp. 556ff. 


See Hamelink, op. cit. (Note 5 above); idem, The Corporate Village. The 
Role of Transnational Corporations in International Communication 
(Rome: IDOC, 1977). 


On literature see Note 2 above. 


This is why — after the publication of the sources and of these case studies 
— a popularized study book on this theme for the use of local churches is 
to be published by the LWF Commission on Studies. 




















